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Potes, 
SESSIONS OF PARLIAMENT IN 1610 

I should be glad to know whether attention has 
ever been drawn to a small MS. in the Museum 
library (Sloane MS., No. 4210.), by the help of 
which a lost page may be restored to our parlia- 
mentary history. 

It is well known that at the close of the Long 
Session, which was brought to an end by the pro- 
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rogation on July 23, 1610, the House of Com- | 


mons had agreed to provide the king with a sum 
of 200,000/. per annum, on condition of his sur- 


| the last few pages. 


rendering the profits arising from the feudal | 


tenures, and that the members left Westminster 
with the understanding that a session was to be 
held in the autumn for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the best method of levying the 
money, 

It is also well known that this session com- 
menced on Oct. 16, and that Parliament had not 
been long sitting when a quarrel broke out be- 
tween the king and the House of Commons which 
brought about a prorogation on Dee. 6, which 
Was 3] eedily followed by a dissolution. 

This quarrel is the more important, because it 
may fairly be regarded as the commencement of 


the long struggle which only ended at the Revo- | 


lution. Yet of this important session absolutely 
nothing is known ' 


| 


The Commons’ Journals are a | 


191 


blank, and the Lords’ Journals cive no informa- 
tion of tance. What little we do know 
is derived from a letter of John More in Win- 
wood's Memorials, from a series of letters of Sir 
Thomas Lake, preserved in tke State Paper 
Office, and from a short sentence in La Boderie’s 
Despatches. But all that can be gained from 
th sources relates to the latter part of the ses- 
sion, when the quarrel was already raging, and 
cives us no help towards any knowledge of the 
causes of the estrangement. 

This deficiency is supplied by the little volume 
which Ihave mentioned. It formerly belonged to 
the collection of Dr. Birch, and bears upon its back 
the unpromising title, “ Money and T ” The 
title by which it is described in the Catalogue is 
more to the purpose, but it covers under an “ &c.” 
the part of the volume which gives it its real im- 
art - so 
Che MS. is a copy, taken in the handwriting of 
the period, of some notes of a member of the 
House of Commons, who sat. through both the ses- 
sions of 1610. From the manner in which addi- 
tions and interlineations are introduced, it seems 
probable that the person who originally took the 
notes was himself the copyist, and that on reading 
over the MS. at a subsequent time, he added a 
few words here and there as his memory might 
suggest them. 

Even the reports of the earlier session are ex- 
tremely valuable. They do not profess to give 
every debate, but confine themselves almost exe 
clusively to those which were connected with the 
sreat contract for tenures, and the principal 
erievances of the Commons. Whatever 
ported, however, is given with much greater ful- 
ness fhan anything else which we have of this 
session. The great debate on the impositions, of 
which there is no trace upon the Journals, which 
take no note of discussions in committee, is recor- 
ded in these notes. 

The main interest, however, of the book lies in 
Of the first fortnight of the 
This 


ny impo 


r 


rade. 


is re- 


autumn session no information is given. 
part of the MS. commences as follows :—~ 
Wensday. 
’ * Tit. Octo 

“Wee were before his maty at Whyte hall, at what 
tyme he made a speech unto us blaming us for our slack- 
ness & many delayes in the great matter of contract by 
meanes whearof his debts did dayley swell & his wants in- 
crease upd hym. And therefore he requyred us updo our 
next meeting to review the memorial agreed upd the end 
of the last sessié And thereupd to resolve & to send him 
a resolute & a speedy answer whither wee would proceed 
with the contract yea or noe. And thearin he sayd he 
should be beholden unto us thoe wee did deny to proceed 
because then he might resolve upd some other course to be 
taken for supplie of his wants. for he sayd he was re- 
solved to cutt his coate according to his cloathe w% he 
could not doe till he knewe what cloath he should have to 
make it of. 

“ He told a story of the frenchm® that thanked th 








king for playnly denying hym his suyt whearby he saved 
much charge & labour. 
“ 3 November 1610 

“ An answer to y* king framed and offred by St Mau- 
rice Barkley, w*® being read was disliked as too [cere- 
monious & complementical & not real & actual) ? 

“ The answer was to excuse our slowness by want of 
copetét number. 

“ And that if our demands be granted, & no more shall 
be imposed upd the land, his maty shall p’ceave that wee 
now are as constant to p’sever in the contract as wee were 
forward to undertake it. 

“ St Roger Owen divers things to be p’vided for other- 
wise he was unwilling the contract should proceed. 

“1 Our security to be p’vided for by a full answer to 
our grievances, no gap to be left open for the king to 
impose upd his sub“ 

“2 meanes to levy it to be such as it may be leaste 
burdensée to the subiect 

“ 3 p’vision to be made that this 200,000£ be not dob- 
led nor trebled by inhansing of the coyne by the king 

“p’vision that the explanacié of doubts may be by 
parliamt. And that wee may have parliamts hereafter 
thoe the kings wants be fully supplied 

“ He sayd that the revenues of the Abbeys dissolved 
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according to the old rents was but 133,000£ and he | 


vouched Br Jewell for it 

“5 provisid that this 200,000£ may not be alienated 
from the crowne. 

“5 Novembt 
“ A message ly his mat¥ by the speaker. 

“His ma‘y having by his speech in p’sd upd inst & 
apparant reasons drawne fro his necessities requyred 
our resolutid concerning the contract thinks fit to omitt 
nothing that may further our p’ceeding wout mis- 
taking or losse of tyme; he is pleased to represent unto 
us the cleere mirrour of his hart, & to sett before us the 
essential parts of the contract lest the taking of things 
by partes might induce any oblivion or distractid in the 
contemplatio of the whole. 

“1 He declareth that it never was his Intentid much 
less his agreement to proceed fynally wt the contract 
except he might have as well supplie as support to dis- 
ingage hymself fro his debts. In reason his debts must 
be first payd. His first demande for the supplie of his 
wants and after the poynt of tenures & the distinctid of 
support & supplie came in by our motié for his supplie he 
expected to receave 500,000£ thoe it be lesse then will 
pay his debts & sett him cleere. 

“ The subsidy & 15" last given not to be taken as pt of 
that somme by reasd of his great charge since for the 
safetv & honor of the state & the increase of his wants. 
He desyreth to knowe our meanings clearly what wee 
meane to doe in the supplie. 

“2 Upon what natures the support may be raysed his 
purpose is that it may be certayne firme & stable w**out 
the meaner sorte, & w*out diminutié of his present profit 
The recompence of the present oflicers to p’ceed frd us but 
not frd his maty w* is no great matter considering it de- 
pends upd theyre lives, and that it is not warranted by 
the clause w* gives us power to add or diminish because 
it takes p'ffitt fro his ma'y. And therefore he expects 
200,000£ de claro,” 

Some parts of this speech are not very clear. 
They may, however, be easily explained by refer- 
ring to former or subsequent discussions. When 
James is said to have demanded that the support 
should be “ certain, firm, and stable, without the 
meaner sort,” these last words, which are written 
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as an interlineation, where there was not room to 
express all that the writer remembered, evidently 
refer to a refusal to accept the proffered sum 
except the whole of it should be raised from the 
land, so as to be stable, and not to press upon the 
“ meaner sort.” 

The last sentence is a misinterpretation of a 
promise of the Commons, that they would not 
claim any additional concession which should de- 
rogate from the King’s honour or profit. James 
treats the demand that he should pension the 
officers who would lose their employment, as a 
new demand derogating from his honour or profit, 

Even if the House of Commons had yielded in 
these particulars, the proposal that he should only 
fulfil his part if the Commons granted him 
500,000/. down, in addition to the annual grant 
of 200,000/. was plainly a breach of the contract, 
which throws the onus of the quarrel upon the 
King. 

The MS. proceeds as follows : — 

“6 Nov. 1610. 

“St Hierome Horsey moved that wee might meete w* 
the L** to acquaint theyme w** this message and to de- 
syre theyme to conferre it wt® the kings letter sent to 
theyme last ses3id w*" they comunicated unto us. And 


| to know whether they will ioyne w* us in an answer to 





his maty or els to doe it of our selves. 

“ Mr, Brook dislikes the motid that the message should 
be compared w** the letter, for that might give some dis- 
content. his opinid was that the matter of supplie is the 
easiest to be resolved & he wished it may be granted. 


| But if the king will stand to the 3 other p“ he thinks the 


contract cannot goe forward. 

“ 1 Impossible fr ns to give a yearly recompence to the 
officers, for as they fall how shall the land be discharged 

*2 It is impossible to rayse 200,000 out of the land 
onely. the rest out of mchandize & a running subsidy 
frd the monied men 

“3 Also it is not safe to bargaine except the imposi- 
tions be cast into it, and that the king be restrayned fré 
further imposing ‘ 

“St Tho Beomont. If wee goe forward wee are undone 
charging the land so deeply as is desyred. And on the 
other side if we goe not forward it is dangerous. 

“The lib'y of the subiects much impeached, magna 
charta not now to be spoken of. The statutes of 5 E1& 
E 3 & the rest restrayning the king fro imposing not 
regarded at all. The 36 statutes against purveyance to 
no purpose, In matter of government how stands our case. 
The statute of 1 Eliz. was first intended to bridle the 
papists and accordingly used in his knowledge. But now 
it is extended to all offences almost. The walls betwixt 
the kinge & his sub‘ are his lawes. Now to what purpose 
are lawes if his mati or his ministers will leape over oF 
breake downe this wall 

“he is charged by his contry to assent & go forward 
w'h the bargaine & to adde somethinge f* supply so that 
the impositions and other our greavances may be cast i. 
But to yeald to this that is now desyred he cannot. And 
therefore he wished that wee might desyre his ma‘ to 
give us leave to acquaint hym what wee intend, and are 
able to doe in the matt" of supplic & support, and howe 
wee are willt it may be levied. And thereupon to ac- 
quaint us w*® his resolution 

“ Mr James. 
all the impositions were taken away, & all arbitrary 


He could not assent to the contract unless 
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forms of goverint & restravnte of lawe by p’clam w**out 
wt wee may say as Peter did Maister wee have laboured 
all night & have taken nothinge. He wished he may 
never heare of the new parliait [phrase?] wee must 
give supplie wee must give support 

“Nich. Hyde, the answer he wisheth may be plaine 
upon theise condicins proposed wee cannot proceed w'® 
the contract 

“St J Hollys wisheth that wee may not answer before 
wee have acquainted the L@* thearwt® & so to proceed to 
au answer w'® theyme of our selves 

«St Ro, Johnsd; he would not have putt it now to the 
questi but that wer wee should desyre his ma‘ that 
we may p'ceed in the contract & that wee may have 
satisfactory assurance & then no doubt we shall veald to 
any 





\ ? that shalbe thought reasonable 

“Mr Hoskyns. Not fitt to conferre wt" the L¢* for the 
mene m't [? main matter] of supplie ought to p’ceed 
fro us. No danger to p'ceede to the questid for it may 
please his ma‘Y to recomend it unto us ag iyne in the same 
state it was. 

“Wheareupd it was putt to the questid & so resolved 
that wee should not p’ceed upd theese condicéns: una 
voce.” 

On the i5th the Commons received the king's 
answer, to the effect “that as they had not ac- 
cepted his terms he did not see how they could go 
further in that business.” 

The rest of the session was taken up with an 
attempt of Salisbury to obtain supplies by giving 
up some minor points of the king's prerogative. 
But to such attempts the Commons were in no 
humour to respond. All moderation of language 
was now thrown off, and the extravagance of the 
court was attacked in no measured terms. James 
was told that he should be content “ to live of his 
own;” if that was insufficieut, he might revoke 
the pensions which he had granted in the course 
of his reign. At length he lost all patience, and 
dissolved the parliament. It was only by the wise 
caution of his ministers that he was prevented 
from sending the leading speakers to the Tower. 
S. R. Garpiner. 





ANCIENT BALLAD. 

Your correspondent A. (anté 143.) has renewed 
my long intention of sending to preserve in your 
work a very complete and beautiful old ballad, which 
[learned in the very carly years of this century, 
when I was too little removed from infancy to 
have retained it perfectly, had not an elder sister 
carried on the legend. We were taught it by an 
old washerwoman at East Dereham, in Norfolk,— 


4 county which, beyond its eclebrated ballad of 


° The Babes in the Wood,” is singularly barren 
in legendary lore. This makes it more curious, 
that a ballad so perfect should have been found 
there. I have long wanted to insure its continued 
existence, and hope you will preserve it in your 
pages, where it will be sure to be found in many 
coming centuries. : 
: The sweet chant to which the old woman sang 
it is no less curious and valuable. I wish it were 
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| possible for you also to perpetuate that, and do 
not see why you could not give those few lines of 
music ; but if that be impossible, I would ask you 
to send the music to A., for he will value it, and 
give it a chance of preservation.” A. J. 


Edinburgh. 
An Ancient Ballad. 
“ My father was the first good man 
Who tied me to a stake; 
My mother was the first good woman 
Who did the fire make. 


My brother was the next good man 
Who did the fire fetch ; 

My sister was the next good woman 
Who lighted it with a match. 


* They blew the fire, they kindled the fire, 
Pill it did reach my knee; 

O mother, mother, quench the fire — 
The smoke will smother me! 


*O had | but my little foot-page, 
My errand he would run — 
He would run unto gay London, 

And bid my Lord come home. 


Then there stood by her sister’s child, 
Her own dear sister’s son ; 

O many an errand I’ve run for thee, 
And but this one Pil run. 


“ He ran where the bridge was broken down, 
He bend his bow and swam, 
He swam till he came to the good green turf, 
He up on his feet and ran, 


* He ran till he came at his uncle’s ball, 
His uncle sat at his meat; 
Good mete, good mete, good uncle, I pray, 
O if you knew what I'd got to say, 
How little would you eat. 
“ O is my castle broken down, 
Or is my tower won? 
Or is my gay lady brought o’bed 
Of a daughter or a son? 


Your castle is not broken down, 
Your tower it is not won; 

Your gay lady is not brought to bed 
Of a daughter or a son. 


jut she has sent you a gay gold ring, 
With a posy round the rim, 

To know if you have any love for her, 
You'll come to her burning. 


He called down his merry-men all, 
By one, by two, by three; 
He mounted on his milk-white steed, 
To go to Margery. 
“ They blew the fire, they kindled the fire, 
Till it did reach her head; 
O mother, mother, quench the fire, 
For I am nearly dead. 


She turned her head on her left shoulder, 
Saw her girdle hang on the tree; 

O God bless them that gave me that — 
They'll never give more to me! 


[* The tune is one of those modifications which get 
about by imperfect recollection or fancied improvement 
of the old tune of Chevy Chase, The Children in the Wood, 
and “ Oh, ponder well,” in The Beggar's Opera,—Ev. 
“N,&Q.”) 
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* She turned her head on her right shoulder, 
Saw her lord come riding home — 
O quench the fire, my dear mother, 
For I am nearly gone. 
“ He mounted off his milk-white steed, 
And into the fire he ran, 
Thinking to save his gay ladye, 
But he had staid too long!’ 





CURIOUS SHROVE-TUESDAY CUSTOM Al 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 

In some remote parts of the country particular 
seasons have their curious old customs still kept 
up in form, though shorn of their former sig- 
nificance, and on Shrove Tuesday last any one 


who happened to be in the neighbourhood of 


Dean's Yard, Westminster, or the cloisters near 
the Deanery, might have witnessed a singular and 
amusing if not edifying scene. 


At eleven o'clock in the morning a verger of 


the Abbey in his gown, bearing the silver baton, 
emerged from the College kitchen, followed —not 
by one of the dignitaries of the church, but by the 
cook of the school, who also was habited in pro- 
fessional costume -—white apron, jacket, and cap. 
The cook, who seemed to feel the responsibilities 
of his dignified position, carried on a platter an 
article which a peculiarly fervid imagination might 
designate a pancake, but which on a closer in- 


spection appeared suspiciously like a crumpet of 


pre-adamite manufacture. Cookey marched to- 
wards the school-room, where the boys were con- 
struing Homer and Virgil, or trying hard to 
discover the hidden beauties of Euclid the de- 
testable, and having arrived at the door the verger 


opened it, announcing in the sonorous tones of 


a Cheltenham master of the Ceremonies —“ The 
Cook.” ‘Thus ushered in, the honoured func- 
tionary cast an eagle glance at the bar which 
separates the upper school from the lower, twirled 
the farinaceous delicacy once or twice round in 
an artistic manner in the pan, and then tossed it 
over the bar into a mob of boys, all eager to 
make what, we believe, is termed a “ grab” at 
it. Then followed a scene of scuffling, kicking, 
shoving (as in an exciting football match at the 
wall at Eton) which must be uncommonly plea- 
sant — to be out of, and after the lapse of a few 
minutes there came out of the melée, with dis- 
ordered dress, but with undaunted mien and with 
unbroken pancake, a big town boy, named Hawk- 
shaw, who proceeded with the delicious product 
of flour to the Deanery, to demand the honorarium 
of a guinea (sometimes it is two guineas) from 
the Abbey funds, well merited by his powers of 
resistance, which must be as tough as the “ pan- 
cake "itself. This young gentleman got the prize 
last year for this singular item of school studies. 
It appears that this curious custom is provided 
for by the statutes of the Abbey ; the cook re- 








ceiving two guineas for his performance, and the 
boy who can catch or preserve the pancake whole, 
receiving one guinea (or two) from the Dean. 


At Eton school it was, within the memory of 


living Etonians, the custom to write long copies 
of verses on scrolls, called Bacchuses, which were 


hung up on the walls of the Coliege Hall. C. B.B. 





ENGLISH BIBLES. 

The proceedings in Convocation on the 18th of 
Feby., on the frequent omission of the Marginal 
Readings and References in the publication of the 
English Bible, are both interesting and important ; 
and the judicious remarks transmitted to Convoca- 
tion by the Bishop of Exeter*, and the observa- 
tions which fell from the Bishops of Oxford, St. 
David's, and Llandaff, will doubtless lead to the 
adoption by the Curators of the press at the 
Universities of the suggestions which were then 
made, both as regards the introduction of those 
readings and references, and the restoring the 
Preface of the Translators, or such parts of it as 
it may be deemed expedient to give. 

The following passages, on the subject of mar- 
ginal references, are taken from a sermon of 
Bishop Horsley’s : they show the great importance 
which that eminent prelate attached to them, 
After telling us that it should be a rule with 
every one, “who would read the Scriptures with 
advantage and improvement, to compare every 
text with the passages in which the subject-matter 
is the same,” he proceeds : 

* These parallel passages are easily found by the mar- 
ginal references in the Bibles of the larger form. It were 
to be wished indeed, that no Bibles were printed without 
the margin. It is to be hoped that the objection obvi- 
ously arising from the necessary augmentation in the 
price of the book, may some time or other be removed by 
the charity of religious associations. The Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge could not more effec- 
tually serve the purpose of their pious institution than 
by applying some part of their funds to the printing of 
Bibles, in other respects in an ordinary way, for the use 
of the poor, but with a full margin.” 

“Tt is incredible to anyone, who has not in some de- 
gree made the experiment, what a proficiency may be 
made in that knowledge which maketh wise unto salva- 
tion, by studying the Scriptures in this manner (the 
comparing the Old with the New Testament), without 
any other commentary or exposition than what the 
different parts of the sacred volume mutually furnish for 
each other.”— Bp. Horsley’s Nine Sermons, 1817, pp 
224-6. 

The Society referred to by Bishop Horsley bas 
not been wanting in this matter. Upwards of 
twenty-nine of the Bibles printed and dissem- 
inated by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, are what are called Reference Bibles. 
Your readers are doubtless aware that in the 





* Refer also to the Bishop of Exeter’s Letter to the 
Bishop of Lichfield, pp. 7. 47, &« 
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more modern Bibles, when compared with those 
of older date, the references are greatly mul- 
tiplied. Take the first chapter of Genesis, for 
instance; in a folio Bible printed at Cambridge 
by John Hayes, printer to the University in 1674, 
the number of references is twenty-eight; in a 
modern Bible, 1851, of the Oxford University 
Press, the number is seventy-eight. Will one of 
your readers*inform us by whom, at whose in- 
stance, and by whose authority, these large ad- 
ditions were made ? 

In Dean Trench’s admirable work, Ox some 
Recent Proposals for the Revision of the New 
Testament, he has called particular attention to 
the Translators’ Preface, or address to the reader, 
before alluded to, and which, as he states, is 
“now seldom or never reprinted.” Of this Pre- 
face he says: 

“It is on many grounds a most interesting study, 
chiefly indeed as giving at considerable Jength, and in 
various aspects, the view of our translators themselves in 
regard of the work which they have undertaken.”—P. 85. 

The Dean adds, that “every true knower of 
our language will acknowledge it a master- 
piece of English composition.” To the present 
generation it is almost unknown. Clergymen 
must oftentimes find some little difficulty in 
meeting with it. In no Bible which I possess is 
it to be found but in the folio of 1674. In some 
reprints of the larger Bibles the whole of this 
Preface might be given; in the smaller ones, 
“such portions as are necessary to the true un- 
derstanding of the intention of the translators in 
what they give as our Bible,” agreeable to the 
Bishop of Oxford's resolution in Convocation. 

J. H. Marxxanp. 

Bath 


Plinor Aotes. 


Ux tac Use or Torturs.—A curious letter 
of the Earl of Dunfermline’s is extant, who, in 
the reign of James I., was I believe Chancellor of 
Scotland. It was written on the occasion of the 
discovery of a plot against the government; and 
beginning with a lengthy Latin quotation, is re- 
markable for containing, amongst many other 
matters, some hints and directions for the bene- 
fit of Sir Robert Cecil, as to the best means of 
extracting confessions from the conspirators. The 
Earl, who was a Scotchman, expresses his opinion 
M quaint language. ‘The following extract is in- 
teresting. After alluding to twenty years’ experi- 
ence in such matters, he goes on tosay as follows :— 

“Thaue found nathing sa profitable as to be cairfull, 
yat the offendors be kiepit werye quyett, and at ane 
Werye sobir dyett: That naine haue anye accesse to 
thame ; That thaie gett na notice but yat all thair plotts 
oh discouered, and all thair associatts apprehendit; and 
ray possible all, at leaste sa monye as is supposed 

aw maist, wold be closed up seuerallie in mirk 
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houses whair they nyuer see light, and wolde be maid 
to misbeknoe the day from the night. This sobors thaiz 
mynie, and drawes them to feare and repententance, 

“ They sold euir be examined at torch light, the maist 
simple man meitest first to be dealt with, and sua mekle 
gotten of them as may be had: out of such grounds, the 
diepest thoughts and deuyses may be drawn out of the 
maist craftie. 

* Quhen occasion sall seeme of Torture the slawlier it 
be used at dyuers tymes and be interwallis, the mair is 
gotten be it: Heiche spritts and desperat interprysars 
if they be suddenlie put to great tormentis in thair rage 
will suffer all obdurie and Fynes sense, whilk will fall 
otherwise if they be delt with at lasoure, 

“ Your Lordships to comand 
* DUNFERMLINE.” * 
W. O. W. 

Drinkinc Fountains. — The following early 
notice of public drinking fountains in England 
appears in Hardyng’s Chronicle (ed. by Ellis, p. 
162.), wherein it is stated that King “ Ethelfryde,” 
in the seventh century — 

“. . ,. made he welles in dyuerse countrees spred 

By the hye wayes, in cuppes of copper clene, 
For trauelyng folke, faste chayned as it was sene.” 
T. N. Brusnriecp. 
Chester. 


Banrncton Famity.—In reference to the Bab- 
ington rooms at Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
which I referred in my reply on the Macaulay 
family (2"¢ S. ix. 152.), I send the following Note 
as to the origin of the privilege, which may per- 
haps prove interesting to some of your readers 
The information is derived from an old pedigree 
in the possession of a relative of mine, one of the 
Babington family. 

Humfrey Babington, of Rothley Temple, bad 
four sons : the youngest of whom, Adrian, married 
Margaret Cave, and had by her two sons; Hum- 
frey, the younger of the two, was baptized ut 
Cossington the 5th November, 1615. Having 
entered at Cambridge, he took his degree of 
LL.D.; and in 1669, by virtue of the royal man- 
date, was made an 8.T.P. Eventually Dr. Bab- 
ington became Vice-Master of Trinity College, 
and built there two sets of rooms for the family of 
Babington; he died on the 4th January, 1691, 
wt. seventy-five, and was buried in the chapel of 
Trinity College. Dr. Babington is also noted as 
having been the founder of Barrow Hospital. 

J. A. Pu. 

Bunyan’s “ Prtertm™’s Procress.” — Of all the 
works of an allegorical character catalogued by 
Mr. Geo. Offor, in his complete and elaborately- 
executed edition of the writings of the immortal 
tinker of Bedford, the translation of the little 
work entitled The Voyage of the Wandering 
Knight (originally written in French by John 
Cartheny), z.d., but dedicated to Sir Francis 
Drake, would appear the most likely to have 





* “Domestic Series, James I.,” yol. xvi. p. 81 
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given Bunyan the idea of composing, if not the 
groundwork of, the Pilgrim's Progress. Mr. 
Offor states not only that “there is no ground 
for supposing that the persecuted Bunyan ever 
saw this chevalier errant,’ but also that there is 
no similarity whatsoever between this and the 
Pilgrim's Progress, “ except it be the foresight of 
the heavenly paradise.” With all due deference to 
that gentleman's judgment, I would submit whe- 
ther the division of the voyage into parts 1 and 2 
does not assimilate it with Bunyan? Also the 
portion relative to the knight's getting into a bog, 
from whence he is extricated by “ God's grace,” 
resembles in no small degree Christian being 
drawn out of the slough of Despond by “ Help.” 
Christian had a companion in the Slough, one 
“ Pliable,” so has the knight who is in the quag- 
mire with “Folly.” These apparent similarities 
might be considerably extended, but I think suf- 
ficient has been exhibited as a specimen. A MS. 
note in the edition of the work alluded to, pre- 
served in the Grenville Library of the British 
Museum, bears the following note upon the inside 
of cover: “There can be no doubt that this is the 
original of Bunyan's Pi/grim’s Progress.” 
ITHURIEL. 
Lasers ror Booxs.—To one like yourself, who 
have so much to do with books, and who therefore 
must ofien experience the necessity which I de- 
sire by this application to the public through your 
columns to see supplied, I do not hesitate to appeal. 
Every one has in his library books without 
labels ; books with labels that are almost illegible ; 
books so handsomely bound that he would have 
them temporarily covered (if he had labels) till 
he had a glass-fronted bookcase to receive them. 
Everybody must have been struck with the 
want of labels on books in second-hand book- 


shops, and have observed the untidiness of circus | 


lating libraries from the same cause, and from 
want of labels. 

Again, more cultivated eyes will be well aware 
that white labels—I mean printed labels on white 


paper (so often used by booksellers for books 


published in boards)— utterly destroy the har- | 


mony of bookshelves by their spottiness. 
All these difficulties would be got over, if the 


public knew where to apply for labels either to 


order or ready-printed on tinted paper, or let- 
tered on russia or morocco leather, which they 
could affix with paste. 

If the bookbinders have a Benefit Society, and 
wish to find employment for the daughters of 
their deceased members, let them turn their at- 
tention to this subject. No doubt a very large 
trade in book-labels for the whole world might be 
established. 

In the mean time, it would be a great con- 
venience if publishers would print their labels on 
tinted paper of better quality, or on vegetable 
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parchment, and if sueh labels were kept in stock 
for sale. Samuet Crompton. 


Tarztor Crun.—TI have always thought that 
all publishing societies that have hitherto existed 
had, at their commencement, no defined end in 
view. Do you not think, Mr. Editor, that a 
Society formed for a specific purpose would meet 
with hearty support? Allow me tq suggest the 
publishing of the “ Works of ‘Taylor the Water 
Poet,” under the name of the “ Taylor Club.” 

S. Wason. 


Glasgow. 





Queries. 
THE SCARLETT FAMILY. 

I am desirous of some accurate information, if 
possible, connected with the family history of the 
Scarletts of Jamaica. 

In the fifteenth century the Scarletts had ma- 
nors and landed property in the counties of Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Essex, and Shropshire. 

From which branch of those families, who all 
bore the same arms as the present Lord Abinger, 
was the family in Jamaica derived ? 

There was also a Sussex family of that name, 
possessing landed property in that county in the 
seventeenth century, and the same family had an 
estate in Jamaica soon after its conquest (1655) 
by Cromwell; but it does not appear that Lord 
Abinger's family was descended immediately from 
them, for Capt. Francis Scarlett, an officer in the 
army, who sat in the first assembly in the island 
for the parish of St. Andrew, and his brother 
Thomas of Eastbourne, died without any surviv- 
ing male issue, and their estates in Jamaica went 
to their niece: vide the will of Timothea, 1719, 
Doctors’ Commons. The arms of the Sussex 
family resembled those of Norfolk and Essex, and 
of the family now existing. 

The grandfather of the late Lord Abinger and 
of his brother Sir William Anglin Scarlett, the 


| Chief Justice of Jamaica, divided, in a.p. 1763, 


numerous estates in that island among his children. 
From which of the English families did that 

gentleman, who was called James, descend ? 
Did he or his father first settle in the island? 
Morant's Esser mentions that Thomas Scar- 

lett, of West Bergholt and Nayland, sold a manor 


| in Essex in 1713. Was he the father of the James 
| Searlett above mentioned ? 


‘There was an ancient Italian family in Tuscany 
of that name (Scarlatti) in the thirteenth century, 
exiled by the Guelphs for being Ghibellines. 
Their arms are different, but the English Scarlets 
all have a ‘Tuscan column for a crest, supported 
by lions’ jambs he 

Froissart speaks, in his Chronicles, of a Sit 
Lyon Scarlett who perished in a crusade in the 
reign of Richard IT, Was he an Englishman * 
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There was an Arthur Skarlett in the reign of 
Edward II., who was keeper of one of the king's 
manors. 

The pedigree 06 the Norfolk Scarleits is pre- 
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served in the Harleian MSS. at the British Mu- | 


seum; and those of Suffolk and Essex at the 
Heralds’ College. 

The same arms borne by the Scarletts now, 
were attested at the Heralds’ Visitations 250 years 
ago, as belonging legally to the families at that 
date in England. 

Christiana, the daughter of James Scarlett of 
Jamaica, grandfather of the late Lord Abinger, 
married into the family of the Gordons of Earl- 


| 
j 


| genious fable of the pleasure-seekers. 


ston. From that lady the present Sir William | 


Gordon of Earlston, Bart., is lineally descended. 
Hugo Scarlett and Henry de Wyndesmore were 
returned to Parliament for the city of Lincoln, on 
the 20th Jan. 1307, Edw. I. Vide Palgrave's 
Writs of Parliament. A GENEALOGIST. 


Saran, Ducuess or Somerset.—Did this lady, 
the widow of John Seymour, fourth Duke of 
Somerset (who died in 1675), remarry with 
Henry, Lord Coleraine? ‘The only intimation of 
such a marriage that has come under my ob- 
servation, is an extract from one of the registers 
in the office of the Vicar-General; in which it 
appears that a licenee was issued, on the allega- 
tion of Richard Newman of Westminster, Esq., 
on the 17th of July, 1682, to Henry, Lord Cole- 
raine of the kingdom of Ireland, a widower, aged 
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Carnivat.—It is stated in the Milan article of 
the Zimes of 27th Feb. that the inhabitants of 
that city and of that of Varese enjoy the privi- 
lege (?) of four additional days of carnival; so 
that Lent does not commence there until four 
days later than in other parts of Christendom. 
It is added that this was granted to them by S. 
Ambrose. 1 should be glad to learn what au- 
thority, if any, there is for the latter part of this 
statement, and whether it is not merely an in- 
VEBNA. 


Boox or Common Prayer, 1679.—“ The Book 
of Common Preyer, and Administration of the 
Sacraments, §c., folio. London: printed by John 
Bill and Christopher Barker, Printers to the 
King’s most Excellent Majesty, 1679.” In the 
Litany the prayers are for — 

“ That it may please thee to bless and preserve our 
gracious Queen Katherine, Mary the Queen Mother, 
James Duke of York, and all the Royal family.” 

Query, Who was “ Mary the Queen Mother” ? 
The same names are used in the other prayers.* 

Frances Lapy Atrkyns. —I should feel in- 
debted could any of your readers inform me of 
the pedigree of Frances Lady Atkyns, the second 


| wife of Sir Edward Atkyns, a Baron of the Ex- 


about fifty, and Sarah, Duchess of Somerset, a | 
widow, aged about forty; the ceremony to take 


place in any church or chapel within the province 
of Canterbury. 


Did such a marriage take place? Where, and 


when ? PATONCE. 

Herarpic. — To whom do the following arms 
belong: Az. 2 bars erm., on a canton, a fleur de 
lis ? G. W. M, 


Bisuor Horssey's “ Sermons on S. Mark vu. 
26." —I was told by a friend, some time since, that 
the two sermons on the above text, on the Syro- 
phenician woman, and which are usually included 
in the works of Bishop Horsley, were written, not 
by himself, but by his son. And that by accident 
the MSS. of these Sermons having become mixed 
up with that of other Sermons of the Bishop, they 
were published as his after his death. It would 
be interesting to know if the above statement can 
be disproved, and also on what grounds ? 

Query, Was the son above mentioned, George 
Horsley, who graduated at Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge; A.B. 1813; A.M. 1816 ? Bishop Hors- 
ley was of the same college, which makes it the 
more likely that this George Horsley was related 
to him, Aurrep T. Lee. 


chequer, to whom she was married, according to 
the Hackney registers, the 16th Sep. 1645. Her 
maiden name was Gulston. Was she a member 
of the family of Gulston of Widial, co. Herts? 
She was buried at Hackney, 20th March, 1703-4, 
and is stated to have been over 100 years of age. 
C. S. 
Cusnions on Communion Taste. — Among 
other questions about authorised and unauthorised 
church ornaments which have been so much 
discussed on all sides, one has lately arisen which 
seems not foreign to the province of “ N. & Q.” 
It has been asked, “ what the authority is (if any 


[* We have not been able to meet with a copy of the 
Common Prayer of this date containing the words “ Mary 
the Queen Mother.” In our researches for it, however, we 
made the following singular discovery. ‘The Brit. Museum 
contains The Book of Common Prayer, 4to., 1678, fol. and 
8vo., 1679, but in the Litany and Collects the petitions are 
for James (11.), Mary, Princesses Mary and Anne, except in 
one or two prayers in the Occasional Offices the name of 
Charles is retained. As James IL.’s accession did not 
tuke place until 1685, we at first suspected that the book- 
seller had inserted title-pages of editions of the preceding 
reign; but after a careful examination of the paper and 
binding, we are inclined to think differently. Can any 
of our correspondents clear up this anachronism ? 

Since writing the foregoing, we have submitted the 
Query to Mr. Orror, who informs us that “ the ana- 
chronisms may be accounted for by the books having 
been printed in Holland to escape the Copyright Act. 
They abound in errors, especially us regards the dates of 
publication. I have one dated 1599 on the general title 
and on that of the New Testament, but in the imprint at 
the end the date is 1633,”—Ep. ] 
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there be) for two cushions on the Communion | 


Table; — when they were first introduced, and 
with what object?” Will some reader of “ N. 
& Q.” kindly jurnish a solution? and oblige 
. J. L. 8. 
Grace Macavcray.—Can Mr. Irvine, or any 
of your correspondents who are interested in the 
Macaulay pedigree, give me any information re- 
specting a Miss Grace Macaulay, who came, [ 
believe, from Dumbartonshire, and who married 
a Presbyterian clergyman of the name of Smith, 
near Edinburgh, in 1735. She died previous to 
1742. Any information respecting either her or 
her husband will be very acceptable. J. &. 


Awncrext Poisons.—I am desirous to know the 
nature of the potion administered to Louis le 
Gros by his step-mother, which caused an un- 
natural pallor, and also the effects of the “ ex- 

- os 
sangue cuminum. 


Lowpon Riots rm 1780.—QOn the occasicn of 
these tumultuous and violent disturbances, usually 
denominated “ Lord George Gordon's riots,” the 
government availed itself of the services of several 
of the regiments of militia which were quartered 
in London and Westminster. I beg to be in- 
formed, which were they ? Moricervs. 


Bracxwett: Erueripce. — Four generations 
ago Samuel Etheridge married Blackwell, 
related to the claimant of the Banbury peerage. 
How was she related, and what was her name? 
A daughter of this couple married Jabez Jack- 
son. Is anything known of him and his ante- 
cedents ? 

Any information or reference as to this family 
will be acceptable. Toeatus. 





Swaxspeare'’s Juc.—A jug so called was sold 
at Mrs. ‘Turberville’s sale, and was purchased by 
the wife of a gunsmith at Gloucester, named 
Fletcher, for 192. 19s. and duty. In the Athe- 
n@um (reference lost) which recorded the trans- 
action, it was stated that “it was demised by 
Shakspeare to his sister Joan, who married Wil- 
liam Hart of Stratford on Avon, of whom Mrs. 
Fletcher is a descendant.” Now I do not find 
any such bequest in Shakspeare’s will. What 
authority is there for believing that the jug in 
question ever belonged to Shakspeare ? 

CLAMMILD. 

Atheneum Club. 


Tyrwaitt'’s Oruscuta.—What has become of 
the volume of Opuscula of Th. Tyrwhitt, collected 
and prepared for press some time after his death ? 
The intending editor submitted the vol. to the 
inspection of Mr, Tyrwhitt’s son (or nephew, I do 
not now recollect which), but that gentleman 
never returned it; and at the sale of his library 
by Evans these Opuscula were bought by an 
anonymous purchaser, The volume as originally 


HERMAN. | 





prepared has never -yet appeared, but it may he 
interesting to scholars to know whether any, and 
if so, what use has been made of it. 


Poxiticat Psevponymes.—In Political Merri. 
ment; or Truths told to some Tune, 12mo. Lond, 
and printed “in the glorious year of our Pre. 
servation,” 1714, there occurs a ballad (page 9.), 
entitled “ Advice to the Tories,” which satirises 
the heads of that party under the respective titles 
of “ Hermodactyl of high fame,” “ Codicil,” 
* leud Gambol,” “ Will Wildfire,” “ Matt Rum. 
mer,” “ Bungey, the tow'ring high-church Pope,” 
* Peter Brickdust,” and “ Zecheriah.” To whom 
do these titles refer? A reply will greatly oblige 

B. ALB. 

Surtcu. — What is the origin of this term of 
reproach applied to the Maltese ? W. B.C. 

Liverpool. 


“ Appitions to Pore’s Works.” — In the 


| British Museum (Bibl. Reg. 239. K.) is a copy of 


Additions to the Works of Alexander Pope, 1776, 
on which I find in the Catalogue a note, “* Edited 
by W. Warburton.” Who was the editor or 
compiler of this curious collection is a question 
that has been several times discussed in “ N. & 
Q.,” but I never heard it hinted that it was War. 
burton; indeed, if the writer of the note had 
glanced at the contents, he would probably have 
had more than doubts. The note, however, may 
mislead. Is there any shadow of authority for 
attributing the work to Warburton ? 
W. Mor Tuaomas. 
Herarpic.—I shall feel greatly obliged to any 
correspondent of “N. & Q.” who can inform 
me to whom the following armorial bearings be- 
long: “ argent a band nebulé sable. For the 
crest, on a wreath a Latin cross gules.” Will any 
correspondent also furnish me with the arms of 
H. Barlow, Esq., late of Southampton, and of 
Acomb, near York, where, on succeeding to the 
estate, he took the name of Masterman, Any 
particulars conneeted with the family history or 
pedigree in either case will oblige 
N. S. Heresy. 
Tar Borper Etxiotts ann Armstroncs. —! 
should be glad to learn what are the arms, or the 
crest and motto (if any) of each of these two 
families. . Era B. 


Poeticat Periopicars. — Could you cr any of 
your readers inform me if there have ever been 
any exclusively poetical periodicals published ; 
and, if so, what are their names? A little publi- 
cation has appeared in Oxford this month entitled 
College Rhymes*, which contains some pieces of 
great merit, chiefly, I believe, by undergraduates, 
and which will be continued terminally. It has 





* Price 1s. 6d. Hamilton, London; Macmillan, Cam- 
bridge; W. Mansell, Oxford 
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suggested to me the above question; and I think 
deserves the support of your University readers. 
M. A. 

Orper or Prayer IN Frexcu.—I wish to 
know what is the history of an Order of Prayer 
in French, and the authority by which it was is- 
sued; and also where any copy is now deposited. 
It is a small square 8vo. of 50 numbered leaves, 
and four leaves of title and preface, with two 
leaves without numbers between pp. 42 and 43. 
The title is, — 

“L’Ordre des Prieres et Ministere Ecclesiastique, avec 
la Forme de Penitence pub. et certaines Prieres de 
V'Eglise de Londres, et la Confession de Foy de l’Eglise 
de Glastonbury en Somerset. Luc. 21. ‘ Veillez et priez 
en tout temps, afin que puissez eviter toutes les choses 
qui sont a advenir, et assister devant le Filz de l’homme.’ 
A Londres, 1552.” 

On the title-page is the name of a former owner, 
Johanes Dalaberus : who was he ? M. Tua. 


Initrats or AN Artist. —I have a beautiful 
engraving of St. John Baptist in the Wilderness, 
a sitting figure, with alamb. It is marked “ L. 
m. f.” Am I right in assigning it to Lorenzo 
Maria Fratellini? He is the only artist I can find 
whose initials correspond, and I have been unable 
to ascertain to whom that signature belongs in any 
Encyclopedia I have examined. ce 





Queries with Answers. 


“ Emeracp Iste.’— When, and by whom, was 
this epithet first applied to Ireland? It was long 
since applied to the isle of St. Helena. Anuna. 


[This epithet, as applied to Ireland, was first used by 
Dr. William Drennan, author of Glendalloch and other 


jealous of anyone who robs them of their hoarded sweets. 
The sublime epithet which Milton used in his poem on 
the Nativity, written at fifteen years of age (“his thun- 
der-clasping hand,”) would have been claimed by him as 
his own, even after he had finished the Paradise Lost. 
And Gray would prosecute as a literary poacher the 
daring hand that would presume to break into his orchard, 
and appropriate a single epithet in that line, the most 
beautifully descriptive which ever was written: 


* The breezy call of incense-breathing morn!’ 


On such authority, a poetaster reclaims the original use 
of an epithet— Tne Emrratp Iste, in a party song, 
written without the rancour of party, in the year 1795. 
From the frequent use made of the term since that time, 
he fondiv hopes that it will gradually become associated 
with the name of his country, as descriptive of its prime 
natural beauty, and its inestimable value.” 

William Drennan was a member of the Speculative 
Society of Edinburgh, and Dr. Drummond furnished the 
following biographical notice of him for The History of 
the Society, 4to., 1845, p. 128.: “ Drennan was one of the 
first and most zealous promoters of the Society of United 
Irishmen, and author of the well-known Test of their 
Union. His muse also poured forth strains which ex- 
torted for their poetry the praises even of those who dis- 
sented from their political sentiments. The song of * Erin 
to her own Tune,’ was, on its first publication, sung and 
resung in every corner of the land, and it still continues 
to enjoy the admiration of its readers. It had the glory 
of first designating his country as Toe Emeratp Iste~ 


| an appellation which will be permanent, as it is beautiful 


and appropriate. He wrote some hymns of such excel- 
lence, as to cause a regret that they are not more nume- 


| rous; and in some of the lighter kinds of poetry showed 


Poems, who was born in Belfast on the 23rd May, 1754, | 


and died in the same town on the 5th February, 1820. It 

occurs in his delightful poem, entitled “ Erin,” com- 

mencing : 

“ When Erin first rose from the dark-sweliing flood, 

God bless’d the green island, He saw it was good: 
The Emerald of Europe, it sparkled, it shone, 
In the ring of this world the most precious stone! 

“ In her sun, in her soil, in her station, thrice blest, 
With back turn’d to Britain, her face to the West, 
Erin stands proudly insular, on her steep shore, 

And strikes her high harp to the ocean’s deep roar. 

“ Arm of Erin! prove strong; but be gentle as brave, 
And, uplifted to strike, still be ready to save; 

Nor one feeling of vengeance presume to defile 
The cause, or the men, of the Emri:\Lp Ise. 


“ Their bosoms heave high for the worthy and brave, 
But no coward shall rest on that soft-swelling wave; 
Men of Erin! awake, and make haste to be blest! 
Rise, Arch of the ocean, rise, Queen of the West!” 


To the words, Taz Emeratp Istr, Dr. Drennan has 
added the following note: “It may appear puerile to lay 
claim to a priority of application in the use of an epithet ; 
but poets, like bees, have a very strong sense of property ; 
and beth are of that irritable kind, as to be extremely 


apparently cognate words di rived ? 


much of the playful wit and ingenuity of Goldsmith. 
Though deeply engaged in the political transactions of 
Ireland, he did not neglect the more tranquil and elegant 
studies of polite literature. He took a prominent part in 
the establishment of the Belfast Academical Institution, 
and published a volume of Fugitive Pieces in 1815; and 
in 1817, a translation of the Electra of Sophocles.” 

Dr. Drennan’s epithet will probably remind some of 
our readers of the clever lines in The Rejected Addresses, 
in imitation of Tom Moore’s gallant verses : — 

* Bloom, Theatre, bloom, in the roseate blushes 

Of beauty illumed by a love-breathing smile! 
And flourish, ye pillars, as green as the rushes 
That pillow the nymphs of the Emeracp Iste! 

“ For dear is the Emeravp Isie of the ocean, 

Whose daughters are fair as the foam of the wave, 
Whose sons, unaccustom’d to rebel commotion, 
Tho’ joyous, are sober— tho’ peaceful, are brave.” ] 


Mosr, Moseritx, Muswetx. — How are these 
Mosella, 
says Mr. Charnock, in his useful work on Local 
Etymology, is perhaps merely a dim. of Mosa, the 
Latin name for the river Meuse (@. v.) 

W. J. Prvxs. 


[The rivers Meuse and Moselle have been supposed to 


| derive their names from the old German Maes and Musel. 


If this derivation be correct, it would be difficult to view 
Mosella as the diminutive of Mosa. But it, rather, the 
L. Mosa and Mosella are to be regarded as the earlier 
names, the objection to the proposed etymology is 60 
much the less weighty. 

With regard to Muswell, there was formerly a chapel 
there, which was an appendage to the nunnery of Clerken- 
well, (Lysons, i. 657.): “ There was a chapple sometime 
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bearing the name of our Ladie of Muswell. ... The 
place taketh the name of the Well and of the hill, Mouse- 
well hill, for there is on the hil a spring of fair water .. . 
There was sometime an image of the ladie of Muswell, 
whereunto was a continual resort, in the way of pyl- 
grimage.” (Norden, Spec. Brit. 1593, Part I., p. 36.) 
Now from the connexion which existed between the 
nunnery at Clerkenwell and the chapel at Muswell, may 
we not suspect something of an analegy in the etymo- 
logies of Muswell and Clerkenwell? Clerkenwell, we 
know, was originally the “ Clerks’ Well.” Jordan Briset 
presented a plot of ground, whereon to build the monas- 
tery of Clerkenwell, “adjoining the Clerks’ Well.” 
(Cromwell's Clerkenwell, 1828, p. 45.) But Muswell 
chapel, as shown above, also owed its name to its well. 
Add to thia, the Clerkenwell nunnery was known as the 
“Priory of St. Mary,” and the church appertaining 
thereto as the “ Ecclesia Beate Maria ;’ while, as we 
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| cated by our correspondent, to the Sp. plata, silver. In 


one or two instances we translate plata, silver, by plate, 


| Thus, to the Rio de la Plata (or River of Silver), a0 


have already seen, the chapel at Muswel! bore the name | 


of “ our Ladie,” who also had an image there, much re- 
sorted to by pilgrims. Such being the affinity existing 
between Clerkenwell and Muswell, as Clerkenwell is 
“Clerken Well,” or “ Clerks’ Well,” what is Muswell ? 

Mouesville, a small place in Normandy, was also called 
Monesville (Expilly); and Monesville, one would be in- 
clined to think (though unfortunately upon this subject 
Valesius gives us no information), was Moinesville, 1. e. 
Villa Monachorum or Monkstown. 
Monges- welle, or Monks-well, monge being an old form for 
moine, a monk? Or could it be Monicas-well, i.e. Nuns- 
well, relating to the Clerkenwell nunnery of which it was 
an appendage? Or, lastly, viewing Our Lady, who had 
an image at Muswell, as Our Saviour’s Mother, could it 
be Moers-well ( Modors-well, or Mothers-well)? Moer is 
an old vernacular Dutch form of Moeder, Modor, or Mother. 

Taking into consideration all the circumstances, this 
last conjecture is perhaps on the whole the least impro- 
bable. 
graphy of Mousewell or Muswell, all must be speculation. 
In a Computus, temp. Hen. VIIL, the name stands 
“ Mossewell” (Dugdale, ed. 1823, vol. ii. p. 87.), but at 
p. 86., * Musswell,”} 

Pxutarcu.—Can you assist me to the source 
of the remark relative to Plutarch's Lives being 
“the book for those who can nobly think, and 
dare, and do?” S. L. 

[The passage occurs in Smith's Greek and Roman Bio- 
graphy, iii, 420.: “ Plutarch’s work is and will remain, in 
spite of all the fault that can be found with it by plodding 
collectors of facts, and small critics, the book of those who 
can nobly think, and dare, and do.”’] 


Fonpa. — What is the etymology of this Spanish 
word? I presume it is from the Basque ? 
F. B.S. S. A. 
{ There are several words of the same family : Romance, 
Fonda, a pocket; Ital. Fonda, a purse; French (though 
not to be found in all Fr. Dictionaries), Fontes, Aolsters; 
and Spanish, Fonda, now Honda. All these are connected 
with the Lat. Funda, which the learned derive from the 
Gr. Shevd6vn. 
Honda (a sling) is in Basque Ubalaria, aballa. } 


Puate. — What is the derivation of the word 
plate, as applied to articles made of silver, such as 
spoons, forks, &e. ? 

[The Spanish for silver is plata; for a plate, plato; for 
plate, plata labrada (wrought silver), We think that we 
are indebted fur the word plate, in the sense indi- 


Was Muswel/, then, | 


But, till we can ascertain the primitive ortho- | 


called from the great amount of silver which came from 
the parts adjoining, we have given the name of River of 
Plate. Cf. “Port of Plate” (St. Domingo). The Gr. 
rAaris appears to be the source of all words of this family, 
English, Spanish, French, German, &c. ] 
Does. — Who wrote the following lines ? 
“So when two dogs are fighting in the streets, 
With a third dog one of the two dogs meets ; 
With angry tooth he bites him to the bone, 
And this dog smarts for what that dog has done.” 
They occur in a note to the Pursuits of Litera- 
ture (p. 324.), and the author (Mathias) quotes 
them as “from a celebrated poet, a great observer 
of human nature.” Cartes Wye. 
[ These lines will be found in The Tragedy of Tragedies ; 


or, the Life and Death of Tom Thumb the Great [ by Henry 
Fielding}, 8vo. 1751, Act I. at the end of Se. 5.) 





Replies. 
“ PRUGIT.” 
(2°¢ S. ix. 4. 55.) 

In Merkel’s edition of the Zex Alamannorum 
(Pertz, Mon. Germ. Hist. Legum, tom. iii. fase. 1. 
p. 168.), the law in question stands thus : — 

“Si quis bissontem, bubalum, vel cervum qui prugit, 
furaverit aut occiderit, 12 solidos componat.” 

The various readings for prugit are, rugit, 
brugit, burgit, pringit, and prigit; with the gloss 
bramit in one manuscript. The right reading is 
rugit, as Ducange has remarked, Gloss. in v. 
rugire. The sense is, “a stag which ruts,” as 
distinguished. from those male animals of the deer 
tribe which do not rut. The rutting deer are 
those of the larger species, and therefore “ cervus 
qui rugit” is equivalent to “a large stag.” Prof. 
Owen informs me that the male roe utters s0 
feeble a bleat during its brief season of rut as 
not to be regarded as the technical rut of the 
foresters ; this property is restricted to the loud 
and hoarse bellow of the hart and the grunt of 
the buck. 

The distinction between the larger and smaller 
deer, founded upon this property, receives illus- 
tration from the passage of the Lombard laws 
cited by Ducange : — 

“Si quis cervum domesticum qui tempore suo rugire 


| solet, intricaverit, componat domino ejus solidos xii.; 


J. W. Brvans. | 


nam si furatus fuerit, reddat in octogilt. . 

“ Si quis cervum domesticum alienum qui non rugit, 
intricaverit, componat domino ejus solidos vi.; nam S! 
furatus fuerit, reddat in octogilt.” — (i. 19. 13. art. 320, 
$21., ed. Canciani.) 


The effect of these enactments is, that if any- 
one traps a tame stag, which has the property of 
rutting, he is to pay a composition of 12 solidi; 
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but that if it be a stag which has not that pro- 
perty, he is to pay only 6 solidi. A lower com- 
position is imposed for the smaller and less 
valuable animal. In either case, the composition 
is eizht-fold, if the animal be stolen. Canciani 
explains “intricare” to be “in laqueos trajicere” 
or “ vulnerare.” 

The gloss bramit in one manuscript refers to 
premen, Old German; bremman, Anglo-Sax. ; 
brummen, Iligh German; which correspond in 
meaning to rugire. Brummen in Lower Saxon 
and brim in English denote the state of the sow 
when she is ready to receive the boar. See Ade- 
lung in brummen and brunft, Richardson in brim, 
Bramer in French is likewise used for the noise 
of the stag during the rutting season. The Italian 
has bramito in the same sense. 

Aristotle (77. A., v. 14.) remarks that the voice 
of the male animal is generally of a deeper note 
than the voice of the female. He cites the voice 
of the stag as an example, stating that the male 
makes a noise during the season of copulation, 
aud the female when she is frightened. 

‘The celebrated Harvey, in his Evercitationes 
de Generatione (of which there is an English 
translation in the collection of his works pub- 
lished by the Sydenham Society, 1 vol. 8vo., 
1847), illustrates the generation of viviparous 
animals from the history of that of the hind and 
doe; for which selection he gives the following 
reasqn : — 

“It was customary with his Serene Majesty, King 
Charles, after he had come to man’s estate, to take the 
diversion of hunting almost every week, both for the sake 
of finding relaxation from graver cares, and for his health ; 
the chase was principally the buck and doe, and no prince 
in the world had greater herds of deer, either wandering 
in freedom through the wilds and forests, or kept in 
parks and chases for this purpose. The game during the 
three summer months was the buck, then fat and in 
season; and in the autumn and winter, for the same 
length of time, the doc. This gave me an opportunity of 
dissecting numbers of these animals almost every day 
during the whole of the season when they were rutting, 
taking the male, and falling with young.” — E-vercit. 64. 
p. 466, 

Tn a subsequent passage, Harvey laments that 
his house was plundered during the civil war, and 
that some of the fruits of his scientific labours 
were destroyed : — 

“ And whilst I speak of these matters, let gentle minds 
forgive me, if, recalling the irreparable injuries I have 
suffered, I here give vent toa sigh. This is the cause of 
my sorrow: — Whilst in attendance on His Majesty the 
King during our late troubles and more than civil wars*, 
not only with the permission but by command of the 
Parliament, certain rapacious hands stripped not only my 
house of all its furniture, but what is subject of far 
sreater regret with me, my enemies abstracted from my 
museum the fruits of many vears of toil. Whence it has 
come to pass that many observations, particularly on the 


. . 
Harvey alludes to the verse of Lucan : — 
“ Bella per Emathios plus quam civilia campos.” 


| upon the AEneids of Virgil. 
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| generation of insects, have perished, with detriment, I 


venture to say, to the republic of letters.” — Everc. 68. 
p. 481. 

A singular argument is derived from the habits 
of the deer, and confirmed by a reference to 
Harvey's treatise, by Martyn, in his Dissertations 
This critic thinks 
that “ Virgil designs to be exact in his chronology, 
by his marking not only the year, but the very 
time of the year, when Aineas arrived at Carthage.” 
He then cites the description of the herd of 
deer which ‘Eneas descries near the coast of 
Africa : — 

“ Tres littore cervos 
Prospicit errantes: hos tota armenta sequuntur 
A tergo, et longum per valles pascitur agmen.” 
En, i. 184-6. 

He proceeds to infer that this was the period 
when the stags were in season, and were still 
separate from the females; and therefore that 
Virgil marks the summer as the time of year 
when /Eneas landed in Africa, and visited Dido 
at Carthage. Ilow far Virgil possessed himself, 
or assumed in his readers, this knowledge of na- 
tural history, I do not venture to decide; but I 
will only remark that if the poet intended to re- 
present Aineas as arriving at Carthage in the 
summer, he must suppose that the stay of the 


| Trojans at the court of Dido was longer than the 


narrative appears to indicate: for, when Aineas 
is about to depart, Dido remonstrates with him 
for setting sail during the winter : — 
* Quin etiam hiberno moliris sidere classem, 
Et mediis properas Aquilonibus ire per altum.” 
iv. 309. 


G. C. Lewts. 





THE SOCIETY OF DILETTANTL 
(2™ §, ix. 64. 125.) 

As no reply to the inquiries of your correspon- 
dents respecting the Dilettanti Society has ap- 
peared, perhaps the following rough notes may be 
acceptable. ‘They have been delayed in the hope 
that the respected son of the Aruentan Stuart 
(as he is familiarly called), who is a reader of 
“N. & Q.,” might possibly be able to communi- 
cate some particulars respecting the unobtrusive, 
yet valuable labours of this Society. It need 
scarcely be stated, that the word Dil/etianti, as one 
of disparagement and ridicule, is quite modern. 

In the year 1734 some gentlemen who had 
travelled in Italy, desirous of encouraging at home 
a taste for those objects which had contributed so 
much to their entertainment abroad, formed them- 
selves into a Society, under the name of the 
“ Dilettanti,” and agreed upon such regulations 


| as they thought necessary to keep up the spirit of 


their scheme. Mr. James Stuart and Mr. Ni- 
cholas Revett were elected members in 1751, and 


the Society liberally assisted them in their excel- 
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lent work, The Antiquities of Athens. 
is in a great measure owing to this Society that, 
after the death of these two eminent architects, 
the work was not entirely relinquished. A large 
number of the plates were engraved from original 
drawings in the possession of the Society. 

Upon a Report of the state of the Society’s 
finances in the year 1764, it appeared that they 
were possessed of a considerable sum above what 
their current services required. Various schemes 
were proposed for applying part of this money to 
some purpose which might promote taste, and do 
honour to the Society; and after some considera- 


In fact, it | 


tion it was resolved, “ That a person or persons | 


properly qualified should be sent, with sufficient 
appointments, to certain parts of the East, to col- 


lect information relative to the former state of 


those countries, and particularly to procure exact 


descriptions of the ruins of such monuments of 


antiquity as are yet to be seen in those parts.” 
The sum placed at their disposal was 2000/., but 
eventually cost the Society about 25001. 

Three persons were elected for this under- 
taking. Mr. Chandler of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, Editor of the Marmora Oxoniensia, was 
appointed to execute the classical part of the plan. 
The province of Architecture was assigned to 
Mr. Revett, who had already given a satisfactory 
specimen of his accuracy and diligence, in his 
measures of the remains of antiquity at Athens. 
The choice of a proper person for taking views, 
and copying the bas-reliefs, fell upon Mr. Pars, 
& young painter of promising talents. A com- 
mittee was appointed to fix their salaries and 
draw up their instructions ; in which, at the same 
time that the different objects of their respective 
departments were distinctly pointed out, they 
were all strictly enjoined to keep a regular journal, 
and hold a constant correspondence with the 
Society. 

They embarked on the 9th of June, 1764, in 


the “Anglicana,” Captain Stewart, bound for Con- | 


stantinople, and were put on shore at the Darda- 
nelles on the 25th of August. Having visited the 
Sigéan Promontory, the ruins of Troas, with the 
Islands of Tenedos and Scio, they arrived at 
Smyrna on the 11th of September. From that 
city, as their head-quarters, they made several 
excursions. On the 20th August, 1765, they 
sailed from Smyrna, and arrived at Athens on the 
30th of the same month, having touched at Sunium 
and Xgina in their way, They staid at Athens till 
the 11th June, 1766, visiting Marathon, Eleusis, 
Salamis, Megara, and other places in the neigh- 
bourhood, Leaving Athens, they proceeded by 


the little Island of Calauria to Treezene, Epidau- | 


rus, Argos, and Corinth. From this they visited 
Delphi, Patra, Elis, and Zante, whence they sailed 
on the 3lst of August, in the “ Diligence” brig, 
Captain Long, bound for Bristol, and arrived in 


England the 2nd November following. The ma- 
terials they brought home were thought not un. 
worthy of the public; accordingly, the Society of 
Dilettanti requested them to publish a work en. 
titled Lonian Antiquities, the plates to be en. 
graved at their expence. Part I, fol., appeared 
in 1769; Part II. in 1797; Part ILI. in 1840. The 
results of the expedition were also the two popu- 
lar works of Chandler’s J’ravels in Asia Minor, 
1775, and his Travels in Greece in the following 
year ; also the volume of Greek Inscriptions, 1774, 
containing the Sigean inscriptions, the marble of 
which has been since brought to England by Lord 
Elgin, and the celebrated documents detailing the 
reconstruction of the Temple of Minerva Polias, 
which Professor Wilkins illustrated in his Prolu- 
siones Architectonica, 1837. 

In the festive gatherings of the Society we 
meet with the names of the. most celebrated 
statesmen, wits, scholars, artists, and amateurs 
of the last century. At their meetings between 
1770 and 1790 occur the names of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Earl Fitzwilliam, Charles James Fox, 
Hon. Stephen Fox (Lord Holland), Hon. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, Charles Howard (Duke of Norfolk), 
Lord Robert Spencer, George Selwyn, Col. Fitz- 
gerald, Hon. H. Conway, Joseph Banks, Duke of 
Dorset, Sir Wm. Hamilton, David Garrick, George 
Colman, Joseph Windham, R. Payne Knight, Sir 
George Beaumont, Townley, and plenty more of 
less posthumous notoriety, but probably of not 
less agreeable companionship. Some of the fines 
paid “on increase of income, by inheritance, 
legacy, marriage, or preferment,” are curious, viz. 
5l. 5s. by Lord Grosvenor on his marriage with 
Miss Leveson Gower ; 112. lls. by the Duke of 
Bedford on being appointed First Lord of the 
Admiralty ; 107. 10s. compounded for by Bubb 
Doddington as Treasurer of the Navy; 2/. 2s. by 
the Duke of Kingston for a Colonelcy of Horse 
(then valued at 400/. per annum) ; 21/. by Lord 
Sandwich on going out as Ambassador to the Con- 
gress at Aix-la-Chapelle; and 23d. by the same 
nobleman on becoming Recorder of Huntingdon; 
13s. 4d. by the Duke of Bedford on getting the 
Garter; and 16s. 8d. (Scotch) by the Duke of 
Buccleugh on getting the Thistle; 212. by the 
Earl of Holdernesse as Secretary of State; and 
91. 19s. 6d. by Charles James Fox as a Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

That entertaining gossip, Horace Walpole, in 
a letter to Sir Horace Mann, dated April 14, 
1743, says : — 

“ There is a new subscription formed for an Opera next 
year, to be carried on by the Dilettanti, a club, for which 
the nominal qualification is having been in Italy, and the 
real one being drunk; the two chiefs are Lord Middlesex 
and Sir Francis Dashwood, who were seldom sober the 
whole time they were in Italy.” 


In 1814, another expedition was undertaken by 
- 
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the Society, when Sir W. Gell, with Messrs. 


Gandy and Bedford, professional architects, pro- 
ceeded to the Levant. Smyrna was again ap- 
pointed to be the head-quarters of the mission, 
and 50/. per month was assigned to Mr. Gell, and 
200/. per annum to each of the architects. An 
additional outlay, however, was subsequently re- 
quired ; and by this means the classical and an- 
tique literature of England was enriched with the 
fullest and most accurate description of important 
remains of antiquity hitherto given to the world. 

The contributions of the Society to the sesthetic 
studies of the time also deserve notice. The ex- 


cellent design to publish select Specimens of 


Ancient Sculpture preserved in the several Collec- 
tions of Great Britain was carried into effect by 
Mr. R. Payne Knight and Mr. Townley, 2 vols. fol. 
1809, 1835.* Then followed Mr. Penrose’s Jn- 
vestigation into the Principles of Athenian Archi- 
tecture, printed in 1851. 

About the year 1820, those admirable monu- 
ments of Grecian art, called the Bronzes of Siris, 
were discovered on the banks of that river, and 
were brought to this country by the Chevalier 
Bréndsted. The Dilettanti Society immediately 
organised a subscription, which produced 8002., 
and the Trustees of the British Museum com- 
pleted the purchase by the additional sum of 2002. 

It was mainly through the influence and patron- 
age of the Dilettanti Society that the Royal Aca- 
demy obtained a Charter. In 1774, the interest of 
40001. three per cents. was appropriated by the 
former for the purpose of sending two students, re- 
commended by the Royal Academy, to study in 
Italy or Greece for three years. 

That a Society possessing so much wealth and 
social importance as the Dilettanti should not 
have had a settled abode in the metropolis is sur- 
prising. In 1747, indeed, we find them obtaining 
a plot of ground in Cavendish Square for this 
purpose; but in 1760 they disposed of the pro- 


perty. Between 1761 and 1764, the project of 


an edifice in Piccadilly, on the model of the 
Temple of Pola, was agitated by the Committee; 
two sites were proposed, one between Devonshire 
and Bath houses, the other on the west side of Cam- 
bridge House. This scheme was also abandoned, 
and their meetings have continued to be holden 
in different taverns at the west end. ‘The mem- 
bers, now fifty in number, dine together on the 
first Sunday in every month, from February to 
July, at the Thatched House Tavern, St. 
James’, where Colonel Leake, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Broughton may meet 
men of the present generation, professing the 
same objects, and apparently stimulated with the 





* At the end of Vol. ii. Mr. Knight has added his 
valnable Essay, An Inquiry into the Symbolical Language 
of Ancient Art and Mythology, first published in 1815. 
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same desire to foster the old flame of classical 
life, and pass on the torch to future ages. 

Seme account of the Society was printed for 
private circulation by the present Secretary, Mr. 
William Hamilton, entitled, Historicul Notices of 
the Society of Dilettanti, 4to. Lond. 1855, and 
epitomised in The Edinburgh Review, vol. ev. 
pp. 493—517, whence the foregoing particulars 
have been mostly obtained. J. Yrowetu,. 

HERALDIC ENGRAVING. 
(2™ §S. viii. 471.; ix. 110.) 

The invention of the convenient mode of indi- 
cating the tinctures of heraldic charges by en- 
graved lines and points is usually attributed to 
the Jesuit, Father Sylvestre de Sancta Petra, 
whose Tesser@ Gentilitie (the only heraldic work 
appearing under his name) was published at 
Rome in 1638. I have, however, an earlier au- 
thority for the practice in a vellum bound volume 
published at Brussels in 1636, entitled Declara- 
cion Mystica de las Armes de Espaiia. In this 
work some of the tinctures are indicated differently 
from the mode which soon after became, and still 
continues to be universally practised by heraldic 
authors; thus Roxo is indicated by horizontal, 
and Azul by perpendicular lines, reversing the 
modern and established practice, which assigns 
perpendicular lines to Gules, and horizontal to 
Azure. Verde is shown by horizontal lines with 
points between them; Morado, as the modern Sa- 
ble ; and Negro by lines closely set in saltire. The 
invention was not at first intended to be used for 
printed books, but to take the place of enamelled 
colours on metal. Randle Holme says — 

“ There is a certain way by Hetching to signify any 
Colour or Mettle, as, when a Person hath his Coat of 
Arms engraven upon his plate, as Cups, Canns, Flagons, 
Dishes, and such like, by the several ways of Hetching 
the Field, the Colour, or Mettle thereof may be ex- 
pressed.” — Academy of Armory, Book 1. p. 18 

Holme, however, found it convenient to adopt 
the practice in the curious copper-plate illustra- 
tions to his quaint volume published in 1688. 

Nesbit, writing in the earliest decade of the 
last century, states, that 

“Tinctures carved and engraven on copper-plate were 
anciently known by the initial letter of their name, but 
now in Tailledouce, they are known by points, hatches, or 
small lines.” — System of Heraldry, vol. i. p 14, 

The death-warrant of King Charles I., stated 
to be the earliest English example of the practice, 
is, I apprehend, an engraved facsimile of that do- 
cument, the seals of the subscribing parties being 
represented, ond the tinctures indicated in taille 
douce: such an engraving I remember to have 
seen recently advertised in some old book-cata- 
logue, but, by neglecting to “ make a note of it,” 


| IT am now unable to procure a copy, though I hope 
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this notice may bring it to light. Its date could 


not be earlier than 1649, and most probably it | 


was engraved several years later. 

The copper-plate frontispiece to the Discourse 
of Armsand Armory by Waterhous, 163%, is an early 
example of English tuilledouce; wherever Sable 
occurs in it the indicating lines are similar to 
those in the volume of Spanish Heraldry of 1636 
already referred to; and such also is the case in some 
of the engraved plates of arms in the last edition 
of Gwillim (1724); while on the same page (224.) 
that tincture is represented in the way now usual. 
The practice appears to have been adopted slowly 
in this country, and its general use was doubtless 
retarded by the economical use of old wood-cut 


illustrations in the numerous reprinted works of 


heraldic authors. Gitsert J, Frencu. 
Bolton 


BURIAL OF PRIESTS. 
(2™ §. ix. 27, 92. 130.) 

A first-rate authority in these matters is Mar- 
tene, in his work De Antiquis Ecclesia Riti- 
bus. Now I cannot find in that work any vestige 
of a distinction made by the ancient Christians in 
the position of the bodies of clergy and laity. In 


the fourteenth chapter of the 3rd book (ed. 17683, | 


Antverp. tom. ii. p. 374.), we read thus :— 


“ Situs Mortuorum in Tumulo.” 


“Situs autem mortuorum in tumulo is erat, ut supini 
deponerentur, vultu ad calum converso, quia solo in crlo 
spes nostra fundata est; capite ad occidentem posite, 
— ad orientem directis. Id quod ex Adamnani 
ibro 2. de locis sanctis, ubi agens de sepulchris quatuor 
patriarcharum, Abraham, Isaac, et Jacob, et Adam primi 
hominis, hac habet: ‘Quorum plante non sicut in aliis 
orbis regionibus ad Orientem humatorum converti moris 
est, sed ad Meridiem verse, et capita contra Septentrio- 
nalem plagam conversa.’ Carolus-magnus tamen in sede 
aurea compositus, est sepultus,” 

There is no mention here made of any differ- 
ence between ecclesiastics and laymen. I will 
next produce similar testimony from his treatise 
De Antiquis Monachorum Ritibus. Observe, that 
many of the monks were priests also, but in their 
burial no difference was made. Quoting from the 
MS. of the Customs of Cluni, he writes : — 


“ Quo facto, statim sine quolibet intervallo, ponitur 
corpus in terram; ita ut pedes sint versus orientem, et 
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caput versus occidentem; iterumque aquaé benedicta as- | 


pergitur, et incensatur; tune operculo ligneo operitur.”— 
Lib. v. cap. 10. 

Again, from the Breviary of the Benedictine 
Monastery of Casale : — 

“ Asperso denique aqua benedicta et incensato defuncti 
corpore et sepulcro, deponatur defunctus in sepulcrum 
aupinus, capite ad Occidentem, et operiatur humo.” —Jb., 
p- 264. 

As to the position of the corpse in the church 
during the funeral obsequies, there does not seem 
to have been formerly any distinction observed. 








Martene quotes from the Ambrosian Ritual the 
“ Ordo ad sepeliendos Defunctos seculares,” from 
which I extract as follows : — 

“In Ecclesia collocato defuncti corpore, ita ut pedes 
sint versus orientem, seu Altare majus, et clero corpus 
circumstante, legitur sequens Passio.” 

And at the interment we read : — 

“ Collocato corpore in sepulcro, ita ut supinum jaceat, 
pedibus ad orientem, seu ad altare versis, sacerdlos asper- 
git aqua benedicta,” etc. 

Then follows the “ Ordo ad sepeliendum Sacer- 
dotem vel Clericum,” in which we read : —- 

“ His peractis, ordinatur processio uf supra. . . «4 
In Ecclesia collocato cadavere ut supra,” etc. 

Discipline in this matter seems to have varied 
in more recent times. The Roman Catholic ritual, 
now in use in this country, gives the following 
directions ; — 

“ Corpora defunctorum in Ecclesia ponenda sunt pedi- 
bus versus altare majus; vel si conduntur in Oratoriis, aut 
capellis, ponantur cum pedibus versis ad illarum altaria: 
quod etiam pro situ et loco fiat in sepulchro. Presbyteri 
verd habeant caput versus altare.” 

Jonn WItLIAMs. 

Arno’s Court. 





The reason assigned by the vicar of Morwenstow 
for the injunction in the Roman Ritual — which 
also obliges Catholics in this country—-to place the 
bodies of priests with the head nearest the altar 
and the feet towards the west, does not appear to 
have any foundation, but to be a mere fanciful 
idea without any reason. For it must be observed 
that the rubric applies to none of the clergy be- 
low priests, yet why should not other clerics end 
devout laics also be ready to follow Christ in the 
air? The true reason seems to be, that as the 
laity are turned in church towards the altar, and 
their feet tend towards it, they should be similarly 
placed after death ; but as the priest turns from 
the altar to preach and minister to them, so he 
also is appropriately placed as if still coming from 
the altar, and towards the congregation. “ De- 
functus adhue loquitur.”. The custom ought not 
to be stigmatised, as it is by R. G. (1" S. ii. 452.), 
as “an unjustifiable priestly prerogative,” but as 
a pious mode of representing the relative positions 
held by priest and people in the church during 


life. F. C. IL. 


I remember to have seen in §S. Chad's Cathe- 
dral, Birmingham, the brass of a priest, modern 
of course, placed with the head towards the 
altar. The authority for so doing is no doubt 
the direction given in the Ritual, “De Exe- 
quiis :" — 

“Corpora defunctorum in Ecclesia ponenda sunt pedi- 
bus versiis altare majus; vel si conduntur in Oratorils 
aut Capellis, ponantur cum pedibus yersis ad illarum 
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altaria: quod etiam pro situ et loco fiat in sepulchro. Pres- 
byteri verd habeant caput versus altare.” 

At what period was this direction introduced 
into the Ritual, and does it occur in the ancient 
English uses ? Vesna. 

[This rule, contained in the Rituale Romanum, was 
sanctioned by Pope Paul V. in June, 1614. See“ N. & 
Q,” 1* 8, ii. 452. — Ep. ] 





Evvo ve Rre (2™ S. ix. 181.) —The pedigree 
of the Frecheville family, carefully revised by Sir 
F, Mappen, will afford authentic information as 
to the issue of Eudo de Rya-Dapifer. They repre- 
sented (as their descendants do now) the elder 
line from Radulphus (which took the designation 
of Fitz-Ralph), the eldest son of Haberlus de 
Rya, as Eudo appears to have been the youngest. 
He had apparently no other issue but Margaret, 
who married William de Mandeville. She is 
called in the pedigree “ filia et heres,” and in Sir 
F, Mavpen’s note (2 e.), “daughter and sole 
heiress.” The account (from the Monasticon) of 
the founding of the hospital at Colchester by Eudo, 
4.D. 1097, is a curious one. The first stone was 
laid by himself, the second by his wife Rohais, and 
the third by her brother, Earl Gilbert (Gilbert de 
Tonebrigge). Eudo died at Preaux in Normandy, 
but was buried at Colchester, a.p. 1120. 

Frecnevitte L. Battantine Dyxes. 

Ingwell, Whitehaven. 


“Pictatrs anp Powper”™ (2" §. ix. 163.) — 
I think that the first were done away with by 
order in 1807, or the beginning of 1808. Powder 
(except for the officers, the men having long 
ceased to wear it,) was abolished by order in 
1814, after the Peninsular Campaigns. The 
sovereigns of Russia and Prussia, with their mili- 
tary attendants, visited this country in that year, 
after peace was signed, and appeared in the 
proper colour of their short cut locks. This in- 
duced the Prince Regent to do away with powder 
all together. As far as my memory goes, the 
Russian soldiers never wore it. I presume they 
were not to be trusted with pomatum, for fear 
they should eat it. Aw Otp Sorpier. 


There still exists a lingering relic of the former 
exploded fashion in the officers’ dress uniform of 
the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, viz., the black 
silk bag suspended (apparently from the hair, but 
really) from the collar of the scarlet coat. I 
knew an old gentleman in Chester who, until his 
death, just seven years ago, prided himself on his 
elegant pigtail,—the last, | Ribeeat its racein this 
city ! His main reason for retaining this quaint 
distinction was, if I remember rightly, through 
his having been saved from drowning in his early 
years by means of his favourite tail. Powder is 
not unlikely to come into fashion once more, as 
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almost the only special privilege attaching by 

statute to our modern Volunteers is the right to 

use hairpowder without paying duty. T. Hucues. 
Chester. 


> 

Joun Bravsuaw's Letter (2™ S, ix. 115.) — 
It is doubtful whether the letter of John Brad- 
shawe to Sir Peter Legh printed in your journal 
was written by the regicide. The character of the 
handwriting, though not decisive, rather militates 
against the supposition. ‘The letter was printed 
by me in the second volume of Chetham Miscel- 


| lanies in 1856, and I stated the doubts in my in- 








troduction : — 

“There were two John Bradshawes contemporaries at 
Gray’s Inn, the one admitted a student in 1620, the other 
in 1622; and, the original archives of that house having 
perished, it is not possible to determine with absolute cer- 
tainty which of these was the future President of the High 
Court of Justice, or which was the writer of this letter.” 

WituraM Lanerton, 
Hon. Sec. Chetham Soc. 

Manchester. 


“Car” (2™ §. ix. 97.)—Mr. Kercurtvey, in 
allusion to the game of “ cat,” in which he was 
initiated by his father’s gardener, says, “ I have 
never seen or heard of it anywhere else, either 
in England or in Ireland.” <A dozen years ago, 
when [ was a boy at school in Galloway, Scot- 
land, the game was a favourite one, rarely a day 
passing without it being played by some of the 
scholars; and I have no reason to believe that it 
is not popular at this day. As we - it, 
however, it differed materially from cricket. Five 
only could play. Four with sticks in their hands 
stood beside four holes, each at the corner of a 
square. One in the centre held a piece of wood 
of the character described by Mr. Ketcuttey. 
This piece of wood, which was called the “ cat,” 
he pitched towards one of the holes, and if it 
went in, or fell across the hole, the boy standing 
by that particular hole had to exchange places 
with the one in the centre. But the one at the 
corner struck the “cat” with his stick if he 
could, and if he did so he advanced towards his 
neighbour's hole, who in turn went to the next, 
the other two advancing in a similar way. If he 
missed, and the “cat” did not fall on the hole, 
then he tipped it on the end, and thus tilting it 
up, struck it away. If he failed in doing this 
after three trials he had to go to the centre, 
which he also had to do if the boy in the centre, 
after the “ cat” had been struck, caught it before 
it reached the ground. When the “ cat" was 
struck it was compulsory on those at the corners 
to run round, and the one in the middle most 
readily obtained relief by getting the “ cat” into 
a hole during the change of places. 

I am almost certain I have seen the same game 
played in Yorkshire under the name of “ tip- 
eat.” Could any of your West Riding corre- 
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spondents give satisfactory information on this 
point ? J.R. 

Edinburgh. 

Your correspondent, Mg. Ketcurcey, mentions 
the game called “cat,” which he says “ was cricket 
in effect, only, that instead of wickets there were 
holes, and instead of a balla shuttle-shaped piece 
of wood,—in other respects it was played precisely 
like cricket.” He adds: “I have never seen or 
heard of it anywhere else, either in England or in 
Ireland.” ‘This rather surprises me, because in 
Norfolk I have often seen boys make the “ cat,” 
and play the game. If Mr. Keicurney will look 
into my Histury of Sedgley Park School, he will 
find the game mentioned at p. 104. with due 
honour as a favourite game. So it was, but we 
found it more convenient to play it with a hand- 
ball, and with a peculiar round truncheon called a 
cat-stick ; thinner in the middle than at the ends, 
and the striking end thicker than the handle. 
But the game was always called “ cat,” and care- 


fully distinguished from a somewhat similar game 


called “rounders.” In “cat,” one boy was “in,” 
and had to run round the holes in time to prevent 
anyone putting the ball into the striking hole ; 
but in “ rounders” each hole had its boy standing 
at it, and, when the ball was struck, all kept run- 
ning round till the ball was returned; when he 
who got the striking hole, of course struck the 


ball next. F.C. H. 


Maragiace Law (2° S. viii. 328.; ix. 112.)— 
I think I was right when I said that the old law 
of Christendom is what “we now know as the 
Scotch Law.” But waiving this, I did not quote 
an Encyclopedia of 1774, but of 1744, before the 
Act of Geo. II. It was the supplementary volume 
of Dr. Harris's Lexicon Technicum, which was 
published in England at the time when the incon- 
veniences of the existing marriage law were in 
process of forcing amendment. It is contem- 
ante | evidence to the state of opinion as to what 
was the English law: and the volume bears ample 
marks of learning, legal and ecclesiastical. Neither 
did I suppose that the Scotch law makes wit- 
nesses essential: my words were, “ Was the mar- 
riage by simple contract in presence of witnesses 
as common as it is supposed to be in Scotland ?” 
And I should like again to put the question, that 
anyone of your readers who may meet with a case 
turning upon such a contract may give information. 
For since marriage without the presence of a priest 
was not “null and void,” but only “ irregular,” it 
surely must have happened that some question of 
succession depending on the validity of such a mar- 
riage must have been decided by the courts. M. 


Cuark Drawine (2 §. ix. 123.) —It is ex- 
tremely difficult to decipher mottoes and inscrip- 


tions “ry to graphic illustrations without a | 
In a description, 
' 


copy of the drawing or plate 


particularly as in the present instance, by a party 
| professedly ignorant of the meaning and language 
| of the inscription, some possibly small touch may 
have escaped him very needful to explain it. 
However the following literal translation may in 
some measure account for the design : — 


“ Then the fire would have also destroyed me; but on 
crushing the stone upon the Rock, with might I kindled 
the light.” 

I take it the first sentence refers to the fire in 
the gouty foot, which is generally treated with 
blankets and extra heat, to which the latter sen- 
tence refers, as procuring the means of cure or 
alleviation by the light to kindle a fire. Is not 
the bladder-stone alluded to in crushing the 


stone ? W. B., Ph. Dr. 


The old man is Philoctetes; the inscription is a 
translation of 
“*Ecra mip av ov Tapiy 
"AAA’ év wérpovon mérpor éxtpiBwr, pods 
“Edyv’ adbavtov us.—Philoctet. vy. 295. 
H. B.C 
U. U. Club 


ErigraM on Homer (2 S. iv. 207.) — This 
Query, which has only just now caught my atten- 
tion, seems to have had no reply, so the following 
may be acceptable : — 

The Rev. J. M. Neale, in his Hierologus (Lond. 
Jas. Burns, 1846, p. 205.), speaking of Heywood 
and his Hlierarchie, observes : 

“ He has had his plagiarists; Dr. Seward’s Epigram 
has been often quoted ; 

* Seven mighty Cities strove for Homer dead, 

Through all the living Homer begged his bread.’ 

“ But it is evidently only an improvement on— 

* Seven Cities warred for Homer, being dead, 
Who living had no place to lay his head.’” 

Mr. Neale has not quoted Heywood’s lines quite 
accurately : they run as follows: — 

* Seven Cities warr’d for Homer being dead ; 

Who living had no roofe to shrowd his head.” * 

Where is “ Dr. Seward’s Epigram” to be found, 
and does he give it as his own ? 

In the Life of Tusso in Lardner’s Cab. Cyclo. 
(“ Literary Men of Italy, &c.” Lond. 1835, vol. 
ii, p. 101.) this Epigram is quoted with the refer- 
ence “ Ath. i. 384.” appended — an abbreviation, 
I suppose, for Atheneeus. As I have not a copy 
of this author within reach, will some one kindly 
verify the reference, and see if this epigram be 
rightly ascribed to Athenzus ? + 

The “ Seven rival cities” which contended for 
the honour of Homer's birth-place, are comprised 
by Varro in a single line: — 

“ Smyrna, Rhodus, Colophon, Salamin, Chios, Argos, 

Athenee.” 
Errtonnack. 





”* The Hierarchie of the blessed Angells. Lond. 1635, 
folio, p. 207. 
{+ It is not from Atheneus,—Ep. } 
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Baisets or Baize (2™ S. ix. 25. 90. 150.)— 
[have not the intention of disputing the answer 
of your correspondent to Mr. Pisuey Tuompson’s 
Query, but I beg to point out that Wharton’s Law 
Lexicon (ed. 1848), says that, “ Basels” (were) 


* evins abolished by Henry [I., 1158,” and I think | 


it highly probable that they may have become so 
debased as to be made of “ baize” or some other 
worthless material ; which, indeed, may have been 
the cause of their abolition. 

As I have not been able to meet with any other 


notice of these extinct coins, I should be glad if 


you would open the columns of “ N. & Q.” to 
numismatic antiquaries, for information as to the 
description and value, &c. of “ basels.” WieTorr. 


Tue Prussian Iron Mepat (2 S. ix. 130.)— | 


Ihave the pleasure to inform Veprtte that the 
title in full of the work quoted by me in “ N. & Q.” 


(2"* S. ix. 91.) is as follows—the copy before me | 
being a Belgian reprint of the Paris edition of 


1831-7 : — 

“ Memoires tirés des Papiers d'un Homme d’Etat sur 
les Causes Secrétes qui ont determinés la Politique des 
Cabinets dans les Guerres de la Revolution. Bruxelles, 
1838.” 

The abridged form of title given by me at the 
place in your columns above referred to, is cer- 
tainly not precisely accurate, but is so much in 
common u-<e, that it did not occur to me that it 
might be misunderstood. For instances of this, I 
may cite Sir A, Alison’s History of Europe from 
the Commencement of the French Revolution, §c., 
edit. 1849-50 (vol. i. p. xxxviii.), as also the 
Catalogue of the London Library, &c. 

The authorship is attributed to Count d’Allon- 
ville, he having published a work entitled : 

“Memoires Secrétes de 1770 & 1850, par M. le Comte 
@Allonville, auteur des Memoires tirés des Papiers d'un 
Homme d' Etat.” 

A full account of M. le Comte d’Allonville’s 
works will be found under his name in M. Que- 
rard’s La Littérature Frangaise Contemporaine. 
As to the works themselves, I cannot find the 
Memoires tirés des Papiers d'un Homme @ Etat in 
the Catalogues of the British Museum. Vevetre, 
however, will meet with a copy at the London 
Library, 12. St. James's Square, S.W. Z. 


Horxpooxs (2 §. ix. 101.) — There is, or 
was a few years ago, a most interesting stained 
glass window in All Saints’, North Street, York, 
at the east end, over the communion table. It 
had been grievously mutilated, but the remains 
were very beautiful. It represented St. Anne 
teaching the Virgin to read out of a hornbook with 
&pointer. Parts of this group had been patched 
With pieces from other windows, so that at first 
there was some difficulty in making out the 
subject; but the hornbook was entire as well as 
the figure of the Virgin, a lovely little girl, with 
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| golden hair, and crowned with a wreath of lilies. 
I should imagine that it was the work of the 15th 
century. I take this opportunity of calling the 
attention of archeologists to the stained glass 
windows still existing in many of the York 
churches. They are interesting as illustrating the 
manners, costumes, and customs of the middle 
ages—and some of them possess a beauty of 
| design and expression, (particularly those in St. 
Denis, Walmgate,) that would bear comparison 
with the Pre-Raffaelites of the continent. M. G. 

A very interesting paper on this subject, with 
woodcut illustrations, may be found in Willis’s 
Current Notes for October, 1855. E1R10NNACH, 


Cur your Stick (2™ §. viii. 413. 478.; ix. 53.) 
— The conjectures lately made in “N. & Q.” as 
to this phrase are altogether erroneous. It ori- 
ginated as follows : — 

About the year 1820 a song was sung in the 
Saltmarket, Glasgow, beginning 

“Oh I creished my brogues and I cut my stick,’ 
being the adventures of an Irishman, in which of 
course the cutting of the stick referred to the 
common practice in Ireland of procuring a sap- 
ling before going off. An impression exists that 
the author of the song was Harrison, a Glasgow 
poet, who wrote many very beautiful verses at 
that date, but I can find no positive evidence that 
Harrison was the author. It afterwards came to 
be the practice, when any one ran off or ab- 
sconded, to say, that chap has cut his stick too, 
and thus the phrase originated and spread over 
the country. 

Of course every one knows that the phrase as 
now used does not mean the actual cutting a stick, 
as it did at and before the date of the song; but 
the decampment, or exit, or flight, or whatever it 
may be called (with or without a stick) of those 
who take to their heels, or quit people’s presence 
ignominiously. Civis, 

Glasgow. 


Tue Nixe Men's Morris (2° S., ix. 97.)—The 
latter part of the quotation from M. Chabaille, — 
*On nomme aussi marelle un autre jeu d’enfants, 
oii les joueurs poussent & cloche-pied un petit palet 
dans chaque carré d'une espéce d'échelle tracée 
sur le terrain,”—seems an exact description of 
the game called pal-al, so much practised at this 
day by little girls. A few of them having met at 
some quiet place of the street pavement, they may 
be seen, with a piece of chalk, laying off upon ita 
number of squares or beds, marking each in the 
centre with a rude hieroglyphic of their own. 
Under particular regulations settled on, the hop- 
ping commences from one end to the other of the 
squares by the player, driving before her foot the 
palet, or peevor (as it is termed), she being spe- 
cially superintended by the rest of the groupe to 
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detect any blunders committed. I confess to be | fiance. I can give no reference, but this is firmly 
quite unacquainted with the rules of the game, | fixed in my memory ;- and as no one has satisfuc- 
and as to its origin I have long thought it to be | torily answered the Note, I venture to advise an 
peculiar to Scotland, but it must now be allowed | examination of Mariana’s Syain. F. C. B. 


to have a wider range. By such appellations as | 
— ond @ : » a) 
“hop-scotch,” or “scotch-hop,” I have never | , Tar Younc Prerenpur (2™ S. ix. 46.) — The 
known it | fact is stated, and authorities given at length, in 
X . . o > 2; a) tT * ’ , » > 7 4 
The palet or peevor used, is generally a piece of the ge ial — of England — yen i. 
slate or of marble, round shaped, and two inches | pe et mg. ogee we — rent. Mag. | 
or so in diameter ; of such solid weight as to glide | — not : the ‘ e ie ind. it atl somewhe re 
along, but requiring a little effort to push it be- | vay stated that the glove was actually picked up 
7 . . | “4 > 
fore the foot. I think in the word palet there | °Y the prince. 5. 0. 
may be found the derivation of the common name Samvet Dantes (2™ S. ix. 152.) —Permit me 
, ° ° . Al 4 8 A? me ». IX. loz.jJ— re 
pal-al; and it may be mentioned as a kind of * “ . scans tig 
sat J to thank Mr. C. J. Rostnsow for his reply to my 
curiosity, that about two years ago, on what readers | Daniel Query, though i be of the vaguest: at 
—~ wee very trifling subject, down came an | the same time there is no such inscription on the 
inquiry from an antiquary in England to an LL.D. | spniihie taliiet tm Deditenten chem oh tile wane 
here, us to the etymology of this very word pal-al. | — * 1 “ae 5 ~ethe ee 
_ pte aye pee para". | sent, as I am informed by the Rector, who has 
. » Is ors re 4 are i * s * é x 
The latter spoke of it to me, but we were both | kindty ferwarded me @ copy of the one that is 
floored, Thanks however to Mr. Keicur ey, | ey  W 
oe , there. Mr. Roptnson’s Note does not read at all 
who has shed a ray of light on the obscurity. lik tank ; ~ 
’ on | like an epitaph. G. H. K. 


G. N. 





Tae Lanp or Brnesst (2" S. ix. 101.) —The 
word bdiheest, or beheste, occurs constantly in old Miscellaneous. 

y is j > S 4 “ ; Ficlif > p wh > ser 2" * + -~\ - 
English in the sense of promise. Wiclif uses the | MONTHLY FEUILLETON ON FRENCH BOOKS. 
very phrase in question, Heb. xi. 9.: “ Bi feith he 
dwelte in the loud of biheeste as in an alien lond 1. Mémoire analytique sur la Carte de Asie Centrale et de 
dwelling in litle housis with Isaac and Jacob —_ construite d'aprés le Si- Yu-Ki (Mémoires sur les 
euvene eiris of the same bikeeste.” The word itself | “mrés Occidentales) et les autres Relations Chinoises des 
h 2 : ~ “= Ss | Rob premiers Siécles de notre E*re, pour les Voyages de Hiouen- 

e uses over and over again. So also Robert of | “Thsang dans (Inde, depuis Cannée 629 jusqu’en G45, pat 
Gloucester, p. 231., &c.; Life of Thomas Beket | M. Vivien de Saint Martin. 8°. Paris, Benjamin Du- 
(Percy Soc.), vv. 45. 854., &c. In St. Brandan, prat (Imprimerie impériale). 

v. 392., &e., the same phrase occurs in the sense At this period, more perhaps than at any previous one 

(to the best of my recollection) of “land of pro- | during the last thirty years, we feel particularly inter- 
mise,” or land to which St. Brandan and his fel- | ested in everything relating to India, China, and Japan. 
lows had been ordered to sail. See also Promp- a habits, the laws, — religion, the literature of these 

; oe a : three countries are still so new to us, there is still s0 
torium Parvulorum, voce. beheste ak | much room for doubt and speculation, that we are natu- 
+ LASTWOOD. | rally anxious for more abundant light, and any book 

ee na ne (008 S wits 4nay\__ supplying this desideratam is doubly welcome. ” Some 
Passace in Grortius (2° 5. vill. 453.) - Your time ago an opportunity offered to us of recommending 
correspondent will find the remark of Grotius on | a few curious volumes connected with Chinese imagina- 
the Lord's Prayer in his Annotations on Matthew, | tive literature: the productions we intend noticing in the 
ch. vi. 9. Schoettgen in his Hore Hebraice et | present article are not quite so poetical in their character, 

Talmudice takes up the subject more fully, quot- | ~ pat bm ed —— it we wae 
engey fg bw an patentee + 5 Neel ; dent will find himself amply repaid by any 
ing at length the Rabbinical ep which cor- | amount of trouble he may have taken in perusing them. 
respond to the petitions in the Lord’s Prayer, pp. The better to understand, first, the importance of M. 
51—62. H. B. | Vivien de Saint Martin’s Mémoire analytique, we must 

d remember that the doctrines of Buddha, after having 
Marttuew Scrivener (2 §, ix. 82.)— Calamy | finally established themselves in the Hindustanic penia- 

( Continuation, p- 102.) mentions an answer to | sula six or seven hundred years before the Christian era, 

Scrivener by Barret. One Matthew Scrivener, = quickly north and south, extending even as far as 
yes Ae ~ tae papel naewncags wel . Yhina, through the zeal and intrepidity of several itiner- 

ee Se pe ollege, has a copy of verses in the | ant priests. But the most curious feature in the whole 
ambridge collection, Hymeneus Cantabrigi- matter is the manner in which these missionary expedi- 
ensis (1683), signature K 3. He was probably | tions were conducted. Our common notion of such ua- 
the son of the Fellow of Catharine. dertakings is, that the people or cqammunity who is 
J. E. B. Mayor. | 2 Xious to proselytise sends its agents, takes all the pre- 
liminary steps, and invades, if we may so say, the region 

it wishes yee = Amongst the Chinese, rt = ~ 

_ 9-4 S viii. 523.) — ou tout semble se faire & l’inverse des autres” (Journ. de 
_— ee i ; blood a ay ago I Sav., June 1857, p. 345.), the reverse took place. They 
read that the “blue blood of Castille” denoted | gid not choose to wait till the Hindus despatched to 
those families wholly untajnted by Moorish al- | them Buddhist teachers, but they themselves organised 2 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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missionary campaign, and for the space of nearly six | 


centuries sent pilgrims, whose business it was to acquire 
at the fountain head the elements of a more elevated 
religion than that preached by Confucius. It was a very 
good thought which suggested itself to these missionaries 
when they sat down to write a journal of their travels. 
Hiouen-thsang, the principal amongst them, translated 
about the year 648 A.p., from Sanscrit into Chinese, a 
number of documents connected with Buddhism: these 
have recently appeared in a French dress through the 
care of M. Stanislas Julien ; and it is as referring to them 
that M. de Saint Martin’s memoir is so interesting. 

Of all the topics concerning ancient India, geography is 
perhaps the one about which we know the least; and it 
will appear evident that, examined from that stand-point, 
such a work as Hiouen-thsang’s Itinerary would be pe- 
culiarly valuable. It includes all the regions extending 
from the N.W. angle of China to the southern extremity 
of the Hindustanic peninsula. “ Our traveller,” says M. 
de Saint Martin, “conducts us successively through 
Tartary and the whole length of Transoxiana; then we 
follow him as he visits the valley of the Cabul river, the 
Punjaub, the Kashmeer, the kingdoms watered by the 
lower Indus, all the basin of the Ganges, and the Dec- 
can.” Unfortunately, however, a variety of causes unite 
to make the elucidation of Hiouen-thsang’s geography 
exceptionally difficult. The total absence of contem- 
porary documents with which we might compare the 
Chinese journal, the very little we still know respecting 
Sanscrit geography previous to the Mussulman conquest, 
the inaccuracy of the translator in rendering Sanscrit 
proper names by Chinese equivalents — such are a few 
of the impediments we might name. Nothing deterred, 
M. Vivien de Saint Martin has applied hi:ffself strenu- 
ously to his task, and with the help of all the sources of 
information which modern science has brought together, 
he now gives us an excellent commentary on the Chinese 
travels of the Buddhist missionary. The map appended 
to this most valuable brochure, embodying what we know 
about Hindu geography during the seventh century of 
the present era, is equally interesting. 


2. E’tude sur la Géographie et les Populations primitives 
du Nord Ouest de U Inde d’aprés les Hymnes Védiques, pré- 
eédée d'un Apercgu de ' E’tut actuel des E’tudes sur Inde 
Ancienne. Par M. Vivien de Saint Martin. 8vo. Paris. 
Benjamin Duprat. (Impr. impériale.) 

More than ten years ago the Académie des Sciences et 
Belles Lettres proposed as a subject for one of its annual 
prizes the following theme: Restitution de I’ Ancienne 


Géographie de ' Inde d'aprés les Sources, depuis les Temps | 


Primitifs jusquwa UE'poque de UInvasion Musulmane. A 
simple glance at this programme will show both its vast 
extent, and the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of 
entirely discussing it in the present state of our know- 
ledge of Hindi geographical authorities. M. Vivien de 
Saint Martin has nevertheless undertaken to perform the 
task, but at the same time he wisely adopts the plan of 
publishing successively the various parts of his gigantic 
work. By this means he is enabled to enter into more 
particulars than he otherwise would perhaps have done, 
and to avail himself, for future publication, of the criti- 
cisms passed upon this. Tite Géogruphie de I’ Inde d’aprés 
les Livres Védiques obtained in 1855 the prize offered by 
the Academy, and no one who has read the book will 
doubt but that so honourable a reward was fully deserved. 
After noticing in his Introduction what has already been 
done for the investigation of Hindi geography, M. de 
Saint Martin proceeds to fix the principal epochs which 
this Science embraces, and thus to mark out the several 
subdivisions of his own treatise. 
tive one, anterior to the establishment of the Aryan na- 


The first is the primi- | 


| 
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tions in the plains of the Yamouna and the Ganges: it 
includes a period of several centuries, and the Veda, 
which is the book of that period, supplies us with all the 
original documents we possess on the corresponding 
geography. The Mahabharata, the Ramdyana, and other 
works of the same character, are the literary monuments 
of the second epoch of Hindi: history, the epoch during 
which the Aryans held their sway, and which M. de 
faint Martin designates as temps hérotques. For five or 
six hundred years ending about the middle of the sixth 
century B.c., we have a period particularly. rich in 
literary monuments of the highest character, but unfor- 
tunately the Aryas had neither a Livy nor an Herodotus 
to write their history; and instead of authentic docu- 
ments, we possess only legends, in which it is not easy 
to distinguish what is true from the extraneous embel- 
lishments of fiction. The era of Gakyamouni and the 
invasion of Buddhism mark the historical period. Here 
we get something like a precise chronology, and our 
sources of information are no longer of a legendary 
character. The Buddhist books of Nepaul and Ceylon, 
and the journals of the Chinese Buddhist missionaries, 
supply us with details which have at least the merit of 
authenticity. 

Hindustan also boasts of a classical era. During a 
thousand years, beginning, as we have said, about the 
middle of the sixth century B.c., the intercourse of the 
Greeks with the nations of Asia, and more particularly 
the expeditions of Alexander the Great, lead Hellenic 
and Latin writers to apply their attention to Hindi geo- 
graphy. Herodotus, Ctesias, Ptolemeus, form the prin- 
cipal personages in the tribe of historians who have 
preserved in the classical languages of ancient Europe 
details and notes on that particular period. 

The portion of time immediately preceding the Ma- 
hommedan conquest is compared by M. Vivien de Saint 
Martin to the middle ages of the western world. No 
written documents remain whereby this period may be 
illustrated; but, on tlie other hand, an extraordinary 
number of inscriptions all assignable to it are still extant, 
and when collected and translated will supply, towards 
the elucidation of local geography, an inestimable amount 
of interesting data, 

Finally, the invasion of Mahommedanism, being the 
point de départ of the modern history of Hindustan, brings 
before us an ample harvest of geographical writings. 
Arabic and Persian works, both published and MSS., 
abound, and the important catalogue begun by the late 
H. Elliot under the title Inder to the Mahomedan His- 
torians of India, proves how vast is the field open for our 
exploration and research. 

We have thus endeavoured to sketch out the difficult 
programme which our indefatigable author has under- 
taken to perform. A series of twelve discourses or dis- 
quisitions on Hindi geography, an atlas of sixteen or 
eighteen maps, such is the task to the completion of 
which he devotes all his energies. 

It remains now that we should say a few words of the 
Geographie de ' Inde d’aprés les Hymnes Védiques, a volume 
forming naturally the first part of the entire work. M. 
Vivien de Saint Martin begins by examining the histo- 
rical character of the Vedas; he then assigns the date of 
the composition; and after having studied, both geogra- 
phically and ethnologically, the various hymns which 
form the whole collection, he deduces frrom that study a 
survey of the geography of Hindustan about the fifteenth 
century B.c. This disquisition, amply illustrated by 
quotations and references, contains, of course, a great 
number of facts which were hitherto only very imper- 
fectly known, if known at all; the distinction between 
the invading Aryans and the aborigines or Djats, the ex- 
planation of the epithet Dasyou applied to the latter, and 
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especially the amalgamation of the Djats with the primi- 
tive Arvans under one common title, such are a few points 
noticeable amidst many others. 


3. Bi bl i graphie Japonaise, ou Cat tlog ue des Ourrae ges 
relatifs au Japon qui ont été publics depuis | le X ts Siécle 
jusqu’d nos Jours, rédigé par M. Léon Pagés, ancien At- 
taché de Légation. 4°. Paris, Duprat. 

M. Vivien de Saint Martin can be quoted as a victo- 
rious eviden e that the taste for serious and useful studies 
is still flourishing on the other side of the channel. Let 
us also mention here, by way of corroboration, the excel- 
lent catalogue of works relating to Japan published lately 
by M. Léon Pages. The list, arranged chronologically, 
begins with the first Italian edition of Marco Polo's 
travels, and reaches down as far as Capt. Sherard 
born’s Cruise in Japan Waters. It will be of invalu- 
e to all those who are engaged in the study of 
We are glad to find that M. Pages 
has in the press, 1°, a hist ry of Japan in four octavo 
volumes; 2°, a translation of the Japanese grammar of 
Mess. Donker Curtius and Hoffmann (published at La 
Hay ave in 1857); 3°, a translation of the aa ino- Portugnese 
‘ nai by the Jesuit missionaries, and ori- 
ginally pab lished in 1603. The above three works will, 
we are tol 1, be speedily issue GUSTAVE Masson. 
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